




















For Complicated Wilk Fever 


when low blood serum Calcium may be compli- 
cated by low blood serum Magnesium and Ketosis— 


USE JEN-SAL 
D-(- Wn Solution 
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A stable solution, 
each 500 c.c. contain- 
ing 3¥2 ounces Dex- 
trose, 3-7/10 ounces 
Calcium Borogluco- 
nate, and 2/3 ounce 
Magnesium Boroglu- 
conate, with traces of 
Phosphorus. 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL, COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL CALCIUM PRODUCT ON THE MARKET 


The clinical picture of the true Milk Fever case merges into that seen in cases of low serum 


Magnesium so that no clear-cut distinction is possible, but these cases which relapse may show 
a lowered serum Magnesium. 


500 c.c. bottles—per dozen, $7.50; 3 dozen, $21.37; 6 dozen, $40.50; 12 dozen, $76.50 
Discount 10 and 2% 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST JEN-SAL DEPOT 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
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NEMAZENE TABLETS 


(Phenothiazine, 12.5 Grams) 


To the medicinal grade of pheno- 
thiazine contained in each Nemazene 
Tablet we have added a special 
“wetting agent” which hastens disin- 
tegration— about 1 minute in warm 


water. The resulting uniform suspen- 


sion can be readily and quickly 
mixed with feed or given as a drench, 
without preliminary fasting. Animals 
also swallow the tablets readily 
when administered with Nemazene 


Forceps or a balling gun. 


Nemazene Tablets are available in boxes of 25 and 100. 


For descriptive literature and detailed information address 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DAVIS & COMPANY 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Veterinary Medicine in 1941 


The year 1941 has been an eventful one 
in world history. Attention has naturally 
been focused chiefly on World War II, the 
repercussions of which have been felt in 
every corner of the globe and in every 
sphere of human endeavor. The implica- 
tions for the veterinary profession have 
been manifold. While war acts as a stimulus 
to technical progress in both human and 
veterinary medicine, the breakdown of com- 
munications between belligerent nations im- 
pedes the interchange of knowledge thus 
gained, and the exigencies of war retard the 
course of all scientific research not imme- 
diately applicable to the problems at hand. 
In addition, the machinery of disease con- 
trol may be seriously dislocated in a country 
which is the terrain of battles or the path- 
way for armies. 


During 1941, the veterinary profession of 
the United States has been in the position 
of having the stimulus of threatened war 
without the handicaps of actual participa- 
tion. It has met well the challenge of the 
situation. 

The lesson of World War I, that adequate 
veterinary service is essential to an adequate 
food supply of a nation, has not been for- 
gotten in the defense program of this coun- 
try. Recognizing the existing shortage of 
veterinarians and the vital importance of 
the food and live stock industry to national 
health, the Selective Service headquarters 
in May, 1941, instructed the local draft 
boards to place veterinarians and veterinary 
students in deferred classes. Veterinarians 
already inducted into the military service 
under the Selective Service Act, as well as 
those who might be inducted in the future, 
were advised that they might apply for com- 
missions in the Veterinary Corps Reserve 


and that, if found qualified, they would be 
commissioned and placed on extended active 
duty immediately. These two measures had 
the effect of reducing the number of veteri- 
narians serving in the national defense 
forces in a non-professional capacity, thus 
making provision for full utilization of the 
needed services of the profession in both the 
military and the civilian sphere. 


Military Veterinary Service 


The sevenfold increase in the nation’s 
armed forces during 1941 necessitated a 
large increase in the veterinary personnel— 
approximately a 400% increase. This made 
imperative many changes in the Army’s 
veterinary training program. A food in- 
spection school was established at Chicago 
in which about 175 veterinary officers have 
received training. The courses of the Med- 
ical Field Service School at Carlisle Barracks 
and at the Army Veterinary School in Wash- 
ington, which were formerly in the nature 
of postgraduate courses, have been changed 
to shorter basic courses to meet present re- 
quirements. Schools for training enlisted 
veterinary personnel were established at 
Camp Grant and at Ft. Bliss. 

There has been considerable reassignment 
of veterinary officers and enlisted personnel 
to meet the changed conditions. The extra- 
ordinary procurement of horses has re- 
quired more veterinarians as members of 
purchasing boards, the enlarged remount 
service more veterinarians to serve them, 
the greatly augmented purchase of food 
more veterinarians for inspectors, and ex- 
tension of laboratory service more veteri- 
narians to carry it out. In each of the nine 
corps areas there is now a veterinarian in 
charge of veterinary activities. Plans call 
for an Army veterinarian in each of the four 
field armies, a veterinarian for each Army 
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corps, and one for each division whether or 
not it includes animals. Organizations pos- 
sessing animals have a veterinary service 
with each regiment. In addition one or more 
veterinary officers are assigned to all impor- 
tant Army posts and to Army bases in the 
Caribbean, Newfoundland, and elsewhere. 

The large veterinary organizations in- 
clude a veterinary troop with each cavalry 
division, a veterinary company (separate), 
veterinary evacuation hospitals and a 
Veterinary General Hospital with the field 
armies. 

Those who recall the utter confusion that 
accompanied the sudden induction of more 
than 1,300 veterinary officers into the mili- 
tary service during the late summer and 
early winter of 1917 cannot but be aston- 
ished at the orderliness with which the 
present augmentation of the Army veteri- 
nary service has been accomplished. It is 
gratifying to see how much was learned 
from the former debacle. It is doubtful in- 
deed if other branches of the military serv- 
ice have made an analogous improvement 
over their own attempts to “spring to arms 
overnight,” at the beginning of World War I. 

In the words of Col. R. A. Kelser, chief of 
the Army veterinary service: “The veteri- 
nary profession of the United States, both 
in and out of the Army, has been doing a 
splendid job in the national defense effort. 
I am positive that we are all fully aware of 
our responsibilities and obligations and that 
these responsibilities and obligations will be 
assumed and discharged in a manner be- 
fitting the traditions of the veterinary pro- 
fession of this land.” 

It would be most satisfying if the 
raconteur could close the summary of veteri- 
nary military activities during the year with 
the foregoing quotation, but both candor 
and accuracy compel him to say, as Ward 
Giltner put it, “There is a Diptera in the 
unguentum.” Throughout the year there has 
been a well-planned and vigorously pro- 
moted movement afoot to take Army food 
inspection away from the Veterinary Corps 
and lodge it with the marketing service of 
the U.-S. Department of Agriculture. This 
movement has but very little or no support 
within the Army. The military is committed 
to the policy of having the best—of relying 
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upon professionally trained personnel for 
professional work. It demands the doctor to 
treat its sick, the engineer to build its 





Col. Raymond A. Kelser, Chief of Veterinary Division. 
Surgeon General's Office, War Department 


bridges, the chemist to devise means of 
protection against poisonous gases, the pro- 
fessionally trained veterinarian for his job, 
which includes food and forage inspection. 
However, the plan to supplant a professional 
inspection with lay inspection of the Army’s 
food has powerful official support outside 
the Army and also that of disgruntled con- 
tractors who find it burdensome to meet 
Army requirements relative to the supply of 
hay and grain for Army animals or canned 
food for the Army personnel. The meat 
packers do not support this plan. They re- 
member too well the embalmed beef scan- 
dals of the Spanish American imbroglio, 
which the public has all but forgotten. The 
movement for lay inspection has adherents 
in exceedingly high places in Washington, 
else it could be brushed aside, because the 
vresent veterinary food and forage inspec- 
tion has been one of the most efficient and 
most satisfactory services of the Army. It 
will require all the resourcefulness of Kelser 
to retain for the Army its present com- 
petent, professional inspection of food and 
forage. 
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The Animal Disease Situation 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, under the 
leadership of its Chief, John R. Mohler, has 
continued its effective work of building up 
and protecting the live stock industry of the 
nation. The bovine tuberculosis eradication 
program was brought, late in 1940, to the 
point where now every county of every state 
in the country is a modified, accredited 
tuberculosis-free area (less than 0.5% infec- 
tion of the whole cattle population). The 
fight against brucellosis, another major 
scourge of the United States cattle industry, 
was materially strengthened late ir 1940 by 
official recognition of calfhood vaccination 
against this disease. In fact the whole pro- 
ject of brucellosis control was saved from 
the discard during 1941 by this tardy official 
sanction of vaccination. 

On the recommendation of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the Secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture placed additional 
restrictions, during 1941, on the importation 
of live stock from Europe, where foot-and- 
mouth disease has spread rapidly since the 
beginning of the war. There has been no 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States for 12 years, and every effort 
is being made to prevent its entrance into 
this country. 

Hog cholera and swine erysipelas are tak- 
ing a serious toll in the swine-producing 
areas. We are still reaping the unfortunate 
consequences of permitting the indiscrimi- 
nate use of hog cholera serum and virus by 
unqualified persons, but the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry is cooperating with farmers 
and practicing veterinarians in attempts, 
not very promising, to place the control of 
this disease on a rational basis. Fortunately, 
the lesson learned in the catastrophic ex- 
perience with hog cholera is being applied 
in the control of swine erysipelas. The 
serum-culture prophylactic treatment for 
the latter disease, which has proved highly 
promising as a control measure in extensive 
trials in Nebraska and Iowa during 1940 and 
1941, is being carried out under the strictest 
supervision by the Bureau. The cultures 
of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae are ad- 
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ministered only by properly qualified veteri- 
narians. 
Outbreaks of dourine in Arizona and Cali- 





John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


fornia and of anthrax in South Dakota, 
Texas and Louisiana have not reached seri- 
ous proportions although in the aggregate 
the loss has been large. Efforts are being 
made to control these epizootics and to 
avoid their spread to new territory. 

Early reports indicate that this has been 
a severe year for equine encephalomyelitis, 
in spite of the efficacy of intradermal vac- 
cination with chick embryo vaccine. The 
encephalomyelitis picture has been com- 
plicated during 1941 by the spread of the 
eastern type west of the Appalachians, and 
by the discovery that St. Louis encephalitis 
in man is transmissible to horses, and has 
probably been a factor in some western out- 
breaks. Encephalomyelitis in cattle and 
chickens (unrelated etiologically to equine 
encephalomyelitis) has made its appearance 
in the midwest. From a public health stand- 
point the whole encephalomyelitis situation 
is one fraught with potential danger. The 
U. S. Public Health Service is studying the 
problem, in cooperation with physicians and 
veterinarians. 

It has been proposed that the mosquito 
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may be a vector of equine encephalomyelitis, 
and that the virus may find a reservoir in 
nature in wild birds. Epidemiological studies 
of a human outbreak of encephalitis in 
North Dakota this year, which proved to be 
caused chiefly by the western type of equine 
encephalomyelitis virus, lend weight to both 
these suppositions. The age-sex distribution 
indicated that persons more available to 
mosquitoes contracted the disease more fre- 
quently than did others. That there is a 
reservoir for the virus, other than horses, 
was suggested by the fact that the disease 
in horses in North Dakota was not particu- 
larly severe this year. Cox and Hughes of 
the U. S. Public Health Service succeeded 
in isolating the western type virus from the 
brain and spleen of a naturally-infected 
prairie chicken from a section of the coun- 
try which was one of the chief foci of the 
epidemic. 

Outbreaks of rabies in various parts of 
the country this year have underlined the 
necessity for intelligent, concerted action in 
the control of this disease. Local health au- 
thorities in many communities are enforc- 
ing annual vaccination by veterinarians of 
all dogs and other control measures have 
been instituted in sections where rabies has 
been prevalent; but the need for a uniform 
planned attack on the disease is still an 
urgent one. An advance made during the 
year was the improvement of rabies vaccine 
through its testing under government super- 
vision. 

inarians are cooperating with public 
he rkers in several other fields. For 
example, a relationship between poliomye- 
litis in man and certain animal diseases 
has been suspected. In Mississippi the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board, headed by Dr. E. S. 
Brashier, State Veterinarian, is assisting the 


"state Board of Health and the National In- 


fantile Paralysis Foundation by making an 
investigation of all sick animals on the 
premises where there are or recently have 
been cases of poliomyelitis in man. The data 
being gathered includes information about 
all animal diseases occurring on the prem- 
ises for several months prior to and at the 
time of the poliomyelitis case, as well as 
notations on sanitation and insect infesta- 
tions. 
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Veterinary Legislation 

More effective control over veterinary bio- 
logical products is aimed at by Amendment 
15 to B. A. I. Order 276, to take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. Distributors, producers and im- 
porters will be required to keep permanent, 
detailed records of the sale, shipment or dis- 
position of all viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products. If the product consists, 
either in whole or in part, of live virus or 
live organisms, and the shipment is made 
interstate, the shipper must forward, imme- 
diately, a notice to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and to the proper live stock sani- 
tary official in the state to which it is con- 
signed. This regulation will have the effect 
of permitting the veterinary officials in the 
several states to exercise more effective con- 
trol over outbreaks of disease due to such 
agents. 

Veterinary legislation has been proposed 
or enacted in several states. In some cases 
(e.g. Texas, Illinois, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton), revisions of veterinary practice acts 
are under consideration; in others, regula- 
tions relating to the supervision of live stock 
markets or to the sale of biological products 
to other than licensed veterinarians. For 
example, the General Assembly of North 
Carolina passed “An Act to Regulate and 
Supervise Public Live Stock Markets and 
Dealers in Live Stock and to Prevent the 
Spread of Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases of Live Stock,” and the Colorado Leg- 
islature enacted a law to prevent the 
manufacture or sale of animal biological 
products, including serums, vaccines, bac- 
terins, viruses, except under license from the 
division of serum-virus control of the United 
States B. A. I. During the year many com- 
munities have passed ordinances making 
meat inspection and the anti-rabies vacci- 
nation of dogs compulsory. In the main, the 
trend of this and similar legislation has 
been toward the furtherance of animal dis- 
ease control by placing it in the hands of 
qualified veterinarians. 


Veterinary Medical Organizations 
The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation has had a successful year. There has 
been about a 500 increase in membership. 
The annual meeting at Indianapolis was 
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well managed and well attended. Early this 
spring a special Committee on Veterinary 
Participation in National Defense was ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the government’s 
agencies engaged in the defense program. 
Officials of the association assisted in com- 
piling and presenting data showing the need 
for veterinarians and veterinary students in 
the national economy; this was of aid in 
influencing the decision of the Selective 
Service headquarters to place members of 
the veterinary profession in the same class 
with the medical and dental professions with 
respect to advising their deferment by local 
draft boards. 

The U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Associa- 
tion’s 44th annual meeting, held in Decem- 
ber, 1940, was an outstanding one. Details 
of this were given in the January, 1941, 
issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


The Practitioners’ Association, the newest 
of the national veterinary organizations, 
continued to thrive during 1941, as did the 
National Association of B. A. I. Veteri- 
narians; the former achieving a particu- 
larly striking growth in membership. The 
state and sectional associations have at- 
tracted a good attendance at their worth- 
while meetings and clinics, and many of 
them have been active in furthering the 
cause of veterinary medicine in their respec- 
tive states, through sponsoring legislation, 
cooperating with health authorities, and the 
like. 


Veterinary Education 


The responsibility of the veterinary col- 
leges for furnishing a supply of able, quali- 
fied graduates is not a light one. They have 
continued, as in previous years, to raise 
their standards of education; to stiffen 
matriculation requirements; and to improve 
and increase their equipment and teaching 
staffs, with resulting benefits to their stu- 
dents. 

Deferment of induction into military serv- 
ice for veterinary students has already been 
mentioned. In 1941 the veterinary colleges 
of the United States graduated 502 students 
and those of Canada 67. 
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It is a matter of general knowledge that 
the existing colleges are not numerically 
adequate to train the number of students 
necessary for replenishment and augmenta- 
tion of the ranks of the profession. Although 
an overall national shortage of veteri- 
narians is recognized, the number of gradu- 
ates each year is barely sufficient to replace 
those lost to the profession by death or re- 
tirement. This year brought the welcome 
news of the enactment of legislation in 
California providing for the establishment 
of a veterinary college at the University of 
California. Beginning with the entering class 
of August, 1941, a six-year course of study 
leading to the degree of D. V. M. is being 
offered. Rumors of a new veterinary college 
for Illinois have not materialized as yet. 
However, the Department of Veterinary 
Pathology and Hygiene at the University of 
Illinois has expanded its curriculum some- 
what and is offering a _ preprofessional 
veterinary course. Appropriations totaling 
$225,000 have been authorized for additions 
to its physical plant. 

Two new veterinary buildings are being 
erected at a cost of $550,000 at Washington 
State College. 


Veterinary Literature 


New editions of two excellent works 
(Hull’s Diseases Transmitted from Animals 
to Man and Runnells’ Animal Pathology) , as 
well as several books on subjects related to 
veterinary medicine and many reports, 
booklets, and the like, appeared during 1941. 
Reviews of these may be found in the book 
review section of VETERINARY MEDICINE for 
the past year. 

In the field of periodical literature, the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research, 
which made its initial bow in October, 1940, 
completed its first year with distinction. 
Much of value to the practitioner, as well 
as to the research worker, has been pub- 
lished in this and other American journals 
during the year. Abstracts of articles pub- 
lished in these journals, which are of scien- 
tific importance or practical value, appear 
on the following pages. (Abstracts of impor- 
tant articles from foreign veterinary peri- 
odicals are published currently in VerTer1- 
NARY MEDICINE throughout the year.) 

































Horse and Mule Production 
in the United States’ 


It is estimated that in the United States 
the live, healthy foal crop is only about 
50% of the total number of brood mares 
maintained. Experience has shown that if 
a definite program is followed by compe- 
tent persons, the percentage of pregnancies 
and livability of foals will show an increase 
that will more than offset the trouble and 
expense involved. 

Heredity and nutrition are important 
factors. Care and consideration should be 
given to the selection of mares for breeding 
and of the stallions and jacks used as sires. 
The quantity and quality of the feed must 
be considered. In general, the cheapest and 
most satisfactory source of essential nutri- 
tive elements is the natural feed stuffs; 
there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that these elements are more readily as- 
similated and more effectively metabolized 
when in the form in which they are found 
in natural feeds than they are in synthetic 
concentrates. Of course, where the avail- 
able natural feed stuffs are deficient in 
some of the essential elements, it may be 
more practical to supply them in concen- 
trated form. 

Following the close of the breeding sea- 
son all mares that have been bred should 
be examined for pregnancy. The mares 





1 Dimock, W. W., 1941. Horse and mule production. 
J.AV.M.A. 98:770, pp. 369-380. 








found to be in foal should have proper 
feed and care during the gestation period. 
All nonpregnant mares should, during the 
fall of the year, be given a thorough 
clinical examination. The barren mares 
found normal need no special attention 
and will be ready for service early the 
next spring. Those found to have an in- 
fection of the genital tract should be treated 
as the condition of each individual dictates, 
considering the age, the condition involved, 
and the value of the mare in coming to a 
decision about treatment. Prevention of in- 
fections or treatment in the early stages is 
more satisfactory than attempting to cure 
chronic cases. 


In cases of metritis with mucopurulent 
exudate, uterine douches are _ indicated. 
Nonirritating chlorinated antiseptics such 
as veterinary zonite; acriflavine, proflavine, 
aqueous metaphen, azamine, and many 
others have been used with good results. 
When the profuse exudation has been con- 
trolled and the uterus has a good tone and 
contracts well, a few applications of small 
amounts (14 to one pint) of such agents 
as mineral oil and iodine, aqueous meta- 
phen, 1-3000 azamine in capsule or sus- 
pended in mineral oil, are beneficial. 

It not infrequently happens following 
normal birth of a healthy foal that con- 
taminated material finds its way into the 
genital tract. If the mare is in good phys- 
ical condition and there are no injuries or 
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other abnormalities at the time of parturi- 
tion, such material is rapidly expelled 
through the excretion of physiological 
lochia. But if the mare is in poor physical 
condition, or the vagina or cervix is lac- 
erated and abnormally dilated following 
delivery, or if there is delayed involution of 
the uterus, or other abnormalities, bacteria 
may become established in the genital 
mucosa, leading to endometritis and 
metritis unless the condition is effectively 
dealt with. It is therefore worthwhile to 
make a visual examination of the vagina, 
regardless of external manifestations, be- 
tween the second and sixth day after par- 
turition. For mares not making a normal 
recovery, it is advisable to cleanse the 
uterus by thorough douching, draining it 
as completely as possible, and then insert 
into it from 1% to one pint of a heavy min- 
eral oil containing a small quantity of 
iodine (4% dram of iodine crystals in one 
gallon mineral oil). Lacerations should be 
sutured at once. For a dilated, relaxed 
vulva it is well, after thorough cleansing 
of the uterus, to suture the vulva at the 
upper commissure down a distance of one 
to two inches to prevent continuous seep- 
age into the vagina. No mares showing any 
abnormalities should be admitted to service 
on the ninth day. 

Streptococci are the most common cause 
of infection of the genital tract of mares. 
Streptococcic infection may prevent con- 
ception, cause abortion, or result in dis- 
eased foals. Less commonly, Salmonella 
abortivoequina, Shigella equirulis and Cory- 
nebacterium equi are found as genital 
pathogens in mares. Because of the high 
incidence of sterility, abortions, and dis- 
eases of the newborn resulting from the 
breeding of infected mares, it should be a 
matter of policy (1) to admit to service 
only mares with a normal, healthy genital 
tract, (2) to mate them to healthy, vigor- 
ous, fertile stallions and jacks, and (3) to 
observe scrupulous cleanliness at the time 
of service. 

Ovarian trouble is next in importance to 
infection of the genital tract as a cause of 
delayed conception and sterility. Ovarian 
disorders include cysts, large or small; 
fibrosis; tumors; functional disturbances; 
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atrophy. While cysts on the ovaries may 
not always prevent ovarian function and 
conception, they do so frequently, and they 
do not usually disappear without interven- 
tion. The most effective and logical proce- 
dure is to puncture and drain them. It is 
recommended that the mare be bred the 
first time she comes in season following 
the operation. 

Another method of correction worth try- 
ing for cystic ovaries, as well as for func- 
tional disturbances of the ovaries, is the 
use of the various glandular extracts now 
available. (These should never be adminis- 
tered without first determining that the 
genital tract is free of infection.) Com- 
bined with massage, they may also be effec- 
tive in the treatment of small, hard, fibrous 
ovaries, even to the point of atrophy.. 

For tumors of the ovaries or enlargement 
due to fibrosis, removal is recommended if 
the size is not too great. 

There are many different causes of abor- 
tion in mares. Contagious equine abortion 
is caused by S. abortivoequina; it may be 
diagnosed by positive cultures from the 
fetus, afterbirth and uterine secretions of 
the aborting mare and from a positive 
blood test. Most mares recover without 
treatment. Vaccination is an effective pre- 
ventive measure. 

Virus abortion is highly contagious. The 
virus is contained in the fetus, afterbirth 
and uterine discharges, so that all aborting 
mares should be immediately isolated and 
the proper sanitary precautions taken in 
disposing of the fetus and afterbirth. In 
virus abortion the onset is sudden without 
any premonitory symptoms, and the mare 
returns to normal as promptly as after 
normal parturition. The fetus, fetal mem- 
brane and uterine secretions are usually 





Even highly mechanized armies of 
today require large numbers of 
horses and mules. Greater produc- 
tion of these animals, as well as 
efficient control of equine dis- 
eases, becomes imperative to 
meet present demands. 
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bacteriologically negative, and blood tests 
are negative to S. abortivoequina. Patho- 
logically, most of the aborted fetuses show 
multiple, small, grayish-white spots of de- 
generation in the liver, hemorrhages on 
the heart, and often an excess of serous 
fluid in the thoracic and abdominal cavi- 
ties. Histologically, sections of the liver and 
lungs show intranuclear inclusion bodies. 

Abortions due to streptococcic infection 
or to invasion of the genital tract of the 
mare by other microorganisms may be kept 
at a minimum by proper care prior to and 
during service, as suggested above. 

More rarely, abortion may be caused by 
general debility or organic weakness of the 
mare, by nutritional disturbances, by func- 
tional disturbances of the ovaries, by an 
endocrine imbalance, or by accidents. The 
nature of each of these suggests the appro- 
priate remedy. 

Of infections of the newborn foal, S. 
equirulis is the most common cause of 
navel-ill, joint-ill, and pyosepticemia. Un- 
like streptococcic infection, which has its 
origin in the genital tract of the mare and 
may therefore be prevented by reasonable 
care, S. equirulis apparently originates in 
the digestive tract of the pregnant mare, 
being carried to the uterus via the blood 
stream. No preventive method has been 
developed for it. 

Other bacteria are occasionally incrim- 
inated as the cause of death in foals. In 
general, there is no good way to deal with 
these bacterial infections except to prevent 
the conditions that predispose to them. One 
of these is parasitism, which is more seri- 
ous in the young than in the adult. Brood 
mares should be kept reasonably free from 
parasites, and mares and foals should be 
pastured on ground known to be free of 
viable parasitic larvae. Proper correlation 
of prevention and anthelmintic treatment 
is the logical method of attack. 

Dystocia, traumatic injury, malforma- 
tions and delayed parturition cause a num- 
ber of deaths in foals. However, after these 
and the cases of known infection are ac- 
counted for, there is still a relatively high 
percentage of cases of unknown origin 
which awaits further investigation. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Variations in the Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, and Serum Proteins 
of Horse Blood’ 


The practice of training and racing young 
horses necessitates early development of 
strong bone. Bone lesions are frequent in 
these young animals, often leading to per- 
manent unsoundness or at least temporary 
loss of their services. There is much reason 
to suspect a connection between bone weak- 
ness and deficiency of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the blood; deficiency of these 
elements may likewise be associated with 
low vigor and poor general condition. 

In this study total serum calcium ranged 
normally from 11 to 13.5mg per 100cc, 
averaging 12.2 (s.d.0.5). Variations within 
this range could be associated with seasonal 
change and differences in the feeding, but 
no influence could be ascribed to age and 
sex. Pregnant mares showed a tendency to- 
ward reduction in total calcium. 


The age of the horse appeared to be the 
most important factor in determining the 
blood level of inorganic phosphorus. Find- 
ings varied grossly from 2 to 8mg per 100cc 
of serum, receding progressively from a 
maximum in foals less than three months 
old to the minimum levels of maturity. 
Sex, pregnancy, and differences in feeding 
did not appear to be significant factors, 
but there was a slight seasonal variation. 

Total serum proteins varied normally 
from 5 to 7gm per 100cc, averaging 6.1 
(s.d.0.3). Age, seasonal change and preg- 
nancy induced variations within this range; 
sex differences and variations in feeding 
had no bearing on protein levels. 


The relatively wide ranges of normal va- 
riation in serum calcium and inorganic 
phosphorus overlap the findings feported 
for cases of recognized abnormality. 

Cases with acute bone lesions (acute ar- 
thritis, fracture) revealed a high incidence 
of blood calcium and phosphorus deficiency, 
with a reduction in phosphorus quantita- 
tively the greater. In subacute cases (sub- 
acute periostitis, ostitis) these effects were 
progressively less pronounced, apparently 


2 Craige, A. Henry Jr., and John D. Gadd, 1941. The 
determination and clinical correlation of variations in cal- 


cium, inorganic 


hosphorus, and serum proteins of horse 
blood. Am. Jnl. 


et. Res. 2:3, pp. 227-256. 
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varying with the degree of active inflam- 
mation present. Chronic bone lesions (ring- 
bones, spavins and other exostoses of 
chronic nature) rarely were associated with 
calcium and phosphorus deficits in the 
blood, the averages for this group approxi- 
mating those for normal horses. 

In clinical subjects with diseases of the 
soft tissues, a tendency toward slight hypo- 
calcemia was observed in respiratory cases 
(bronchitis, pulmonary emphysema), and 
diarrhea was associated with marked re- 
duction in the blood levels of both calcium 
and phosphorus. On the other hand, hypo- 
calcemia was not encountered in connec- 
tion with symptoms of tetany and various 
other manifestations of nervous instability, 
although low phosphorus was observed in 
two cases with muscular incoordination. 
The results from examinations of horses 
with recurrent spontaneous epistaxis (bleed- 
ers) failed to reveal any basis for attribut- 
ing the syndrome to calcium deficiency. 


7 FF as FF 


Vitamin A Deficiency in Horses’ 

Experimental data are accumulating to 
incriminate nutritional factors in many 
equine pathological conditions formerly con- 
sidered to be due to infection, trauma, or 
hereditary factors. Where yellow corn or 
green pasture do not form a part of the 
ration of horses, the vitamin A intake may 
not be sufficient for minimum requirements. 
This study of vitamin A deficiency in horses 
was therefore undertaken to investigate the 
pathological manifestations of this defici- 
ency, which may be presumed to be present 
in greater or less degree in many horses fed 
common rations. 

The 11 horses used in these experiments 
showed a quite characteristic syndrome on 
A-deficient diets, including night blindness, 
lacrymation, keratinization of the cornea, 
respiratory symptoms, reproductive difficul- 
ties, capricious appetite, progressive weak- 
ness, and death. 

All the animals likewise developed joint 
involvement with lameness and character- 
istic rarefying lesions in the joint cartil- 
ages. Positive evidence that the joint con- 
~ 8 Howell, C. E., G. H. Hart, and N. R. Ittner, 1941. 


Vitamin A deficiency in horses. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:2, 
pp. 60-74. 
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dition was due primarily to the A-deficiency 
was not obtained, but since every effort was 
made to eliminate other nutritional defi- 
ciencies (both vitamin and mineral) in 
the experimental diets, the presumption is 
strong that this was the case. Varying the 
calcium:phosphorus ratio from 2:1 to 1:7 
in the diets did not seem to play an impor- 
tant role in the nutrition of the animals. 


f #- FF: 8 


Phenothiazine as an Equine 
Anthelmintic* 

Phenothiazine in doses of 50 to 100gm 
removed more than 99% of 362,000 cycli- 
costomes, 96% of 137 Strongylus spp., and 
712% of 40 Parascaris equorum from 10 
horses and one mule. The drug was ineffec- 
tive for the removal of Oxyuris spp., bots, 
and possibly Habronema muscae. 

The therapeutic dose recommended is 
50gm per animal. Others have concluded 
that 30gm is an effective dose, and this 
amount undoubtedly removes many stron- 
gyle nematodes; however, the most seriously 
pathogenic nematodes of the horse (S. vul- 
garis, S. edentatus, and S. equinus) produce 
relatively few eggs and are the most re- 
sistant to the action of phenothiazine. Until 
critical experiments demonstrate that 30gm 
is effective against these nematodes, the 
authors are of the opinion that the danger 
of reduced efficacy against them is greater 
than the cost or the danger of administer- 
ing the larger dose. 

In toxicity tests, three horses exhibited no 
significant symptoms following the admin- 
istration of 500gm of phenothiazine, indi- 
cating a therapeutic index of greater than 
10:1. A dose of 100gm proved fatal to two 
horses. 

If phenothiazine is administered in the 
feed, the horse should receive no salt for 
one week prior to treatment, and should 
be given daily one pint of mixed oats and 
bran with two ounces of molasses added. 
For administration of the drug, 50gm of 
phenothiazine, five ounces of molasses, and 
two ounces of salt are added to two quarts 
of the oats-bran mixture. 


4 Habermann, Robert T., 


Paul D. Harwood, and W. 
Haward Hunt, 1941. Critical tests with phenothiazine 
as an anthelmintic in horses. No. Am. Vet. 22:2, pp. 85-92. 








Effects of Injected Histamine’ 


Histamine in doses of 40mg of the base in 
25cc of physiological saline solution, was in- 
jected into the jugular veins of three 
horses. Respiratory symptoms were induced 
which were indistinguishable from those 
associated with acute anaphylactic shock 
and, with the exception of coughing, char- 
acteristic of acute alveolar emphysema 
(heaves). Sweating and rapid evacuation of 
the bowels also occurred, as in anaphylaxis. 
Urination, a frequent occurrence in ana- 
phylaxis, was not produced by the injec- 
tions of histamine; on the other hand 
lacrymation, which is not a feature of ana- 
phylactic shock, invariably accompanied 
the histamine injections. 
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Sensitization and Periodic 
Ophthalmia‘® 


Sensitization has been suggested as a 
possible cause of periodic ophthalmia in 
the horse. The prevalence of intestinal 
parasites in this species has led to the 
theory that there may be some relation- 
ship between parasites and periodic oph- 
thalmia; possibly that some form of sensi- 
tization produced by parasites results in 
eye manifestations. 

A series of experiments with rabbits indi- 
cated that this animal can be sensitized 
to the protein of the horse parasite Stron- 
gylus spp. When test injections were made 
in the eye of sensitized rabbits a local re- 
action followed, reaching its height in about 
six hours, after which an exudate formed 
and the inflammation gradually subsided. 
Control animals showed a similar reaction, 
but the changes were not so severe and 
did not appear until 48 to 72 hours after 
injection; they seemed to be associated 
with irritation and inflammation rather 
than with any specific sensitization. 

The results of these experiments appear 
to warrant further investigation along this 
line. 


5 Andberg, William G., Willard L. Boyd, and Charles 
F. Code, 1941. Syndrome’ of temporary alveolar pulmonary 
emphysema (heaves) in the horse following intravenous 
injection of histamine. J.4.V.M.A. 98:769, pp. 285-287. 

® Stubbs, E. L., and W. Graham Love, 1941. Studies on 
sensitization: its * possible <a to periodic ophthal- 
mia. No. Am. Vet. 22:9, pp. 539-542. 
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Treatment of Horses Exposed to 
Chemical Warfare Agents’ 


Most chemical agents used in warfare act 
as lacrymators, irritant smokes, lung irri- 
tants, vesicants, or systemic poisons. 


Lacrymators, causing irritation of the 
conjunctiva and lacrymal apparatus, pro- 
duce a profuse flow of tears in man. Horses 
are much less susceptible, and are probably 
not affected by the concentrations usually 
obtainable in field conditions. 

Irritant smokes in low concentrations 
may cause sneezing, coughing, lacrymation, 
headache, nausea, and temporary physical 
disability in man. Animals are less sensitive 
to them, and should not be affected in ordi- 
nary field concentrations. 

Phosgene is the most important repre- 
sentative of the lung irritant group. In con- 
centrated form, this agent causes such in- 
tense damage that the lung abruptly ceases 
to function and the shock also causes circu- 
latory failure. Exposure to concentrations 
high enough to cause sudden death is un- 
likely to occur unless the animal is in the 
immediate neighborhood of a gas shell 
burst. Horses exposed to lower concentra- 
tions: may appear to be in good condition 
for a few or even several hours after 
gassing; then exhibit symptoms of cyanosis, 
collapse, and die. The first and most impor- 
tant procedure in the treatment of animals 
gassed with lung irritants is evacuation to 
uncontaminated areas. This should be done 
in such a manner as to avoid undue exer- 
tion, by removing pack, harness, etc., and 
evacuating at a slow walk. The animal 
should be kept warm and quiet. Among the 
first of the curative measures is early vene- 
section, blood in amounts of 0.5 to 1% of 
the body weight being drawn. If the 
amount of hemoglobin in the blood begins 
to increase, venesection should be repeated 
as often as necessary, withdrawing smaller 
amounts. It may be necessary to administer 
oxygen to relieve the anoxemia. Non- 
alcoholic stimulants are indicated and ex- 
pectorants may be used advantageously. 
Morphine and respiratory depressants are 
contraindicated. Should complications arise, 


7 Mace, Don L., 1941. Animal casualties from chemical 
warfare agents. Army Vet. Bul. 35:2, pp. 86-95 
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treatment should be modified to cope with 
individual symptoms. 

Mustard gas is the most common vesicant 
agent used in warfare. Its vapor is also a 
powerful lung irritant, but under field con- 
ditions mustard injuries of the respiratory 
tract of horses are rare. When they do oc- 
cur, treatment is symptomatic. The chief 
action of mustard gas is on the skin. The 
skin of the horse is about as sensitive as 
that of man; the hairless portions are 
probably more so. The success of any treat- 
ment depends upon the speed with which it 
is used after exposure; the longer treatment 
is delayed, the more severe the injury will 
be. In treating contaminated animals the at- 
tendants must wear respirators and pro- 
tective clothing. Where contamination is 
widespread and not accurately defined, the 
animal should be completely and vigorously 
scrubbed with soap and warm water. The 
skin may be thoroughly scrubbed with a 
paste made of freshly prepared bleach pow- 
der (chlorinated lime) and water. This 


paste is irritant and should be removed by 
flushing with water after not more than 


- five minutes. Where contamination is local 
and clearly defined, the drops should be 
removed mechanically with cotton, wool, 
waste or rags, care being taken not to 
spread the liquid to the surrounding parts. 
It may be advantageous to swab these areas 
with gasoline or kerosene. Treatment with 
bleach should then be undertaken. Gas- 
cauterized areas can be treated with 
Dakin’s solution to prevent secondary in- 
fection. When the eyes are affected, treat- 
ment should consist of irrigations with 
lukewarm aqueous solutions of sodium bi- 
carbonate. Cod-liver oil or bland lubricants 
may be applied to the cornea and lids. The 
eyes should not be bandaged, and light 
should be avoided. Treatment of injuries 
to the digestive tract through swallowing 
contaminated forage and water should be 
symptomatic. 

Lewisite lesions are more severe than 
those from mustard gas, and there is in 
addition a systemic effect from absorption 
of arsenic. 

Phosphorus burns are treated by exclud- 
ing air from the affected parts. 

Horse gas masks and horse boots to pro- 
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tect the hoof and lower leg have been used 
to some extent. Stables and veterinary hos- 
pitals should be so placed as to eliminate 
as far as possible exposure to gas attacks, 
and valleys and ravines should be avoided 
in selecting sites. Animals should be pre- 
vented from pasturing in localities or 
drinking from water holes in areas which 
have been recently contaminated with gas. 
All foodstuffs and all water for drinking 
purposes should be carefully protected from 
contamination by these chemical agents. 
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Developments in the Therapy of 
Shipping Fever in Cattle® 


The incidence of shipping fever among 
feeder cattle has increased. The chief fac- 
tor in this increase is probably that the 
demand for smaller cuts of beef has 
changed the usual feeding of two- and 
three-year-old steers to that of steer calves 
and young heifers, more susceptible to dis- 
ease and less able to withstand the hard- 
ships of shipping. 

Shipping fever is not necessarily “hemor- 
rhagic septicemia.” The latter disease is 
caused by Pasteurella organisms, the pres- 
ence of which should be confirmed in the 
laboratory before the diagnosis is accepted. 
Actually, in the authors’ section of the 
country (Colorado), Pasteurella is the rare 
exception in cases of shipping fever; the 
bacteria observed have included diphthe- 
roids, streptococci, and staphylococci, and 
some cases have been negative. The usual 
hemorrhagic septicemia aggressins and bac- 
terins and anti-hemorrhagic septicemia 
sera are therefore practically useless in the 
prophylaxis and treatment of shipping fever 
in this section. 

Vaccination of any sort immediately prior 
to or immediately following shipping or at 
stockyards is likely to do more harm than 
good. If done 10 days before shipment from 
the range, or at the feedlot after a period 
of rest and adjustment to the new quarters 
and feed, vaccination with mixed pulmon- 
ary bacterin is of value in reducing the in- 
cidence of shipping fever. 


Newer 


§ Johnson, H. W., and James Farquharson, 1941. 
developments in the therapy of shipping fever in cattle. 
J.A.V.M.A. 99:773, pp. 103-106. 


For treatment, various drugs and chem- 
icals have been tried by the authors; some 
have been of use and some have not. Sul- 
fanilamide and sulfapyridine, which have 
been highly recommended as therapeutic 
agents in shipping fever, have given nega- 
tive results in the non-Pasteurella type 
which prevails in Colorado. 

The best results have been obtained from 
the intravenous administration of potas- 
sium guaiacol sulfonate. Since guaiacol (a 
phenol ester) is insoluble in water, the 
derivative is first suspended in ethyl alco- - 
hol, then dissolved in an aqueous solution 
of sodium iodide, in these proportions: 

Potassium guaiacol sulfonate 

Ethyl alcohol, 95% 

Sodium iodide 

Sterile water 
This solution is stable, and can be kept for 
months in a dark bottle before the guaiacol 
precipitates. The dose is 75cc for calves 
weighing 300 lbs. or less; 125cc for those 
weighing 400 to 600 lbs.; 150cc for larger 
cattle. It should be given intravenously; 
since guaiacol is irritant when given hypo- 
dermically. Cases which do not respond 
should be retreated in 48 hours. 

When guaiacol is used in the early stages, 
there is practically 100% recovery from un- 
complicated shipping fever; the tempera- 
ture drops two to three degrees in 24 hours, 
and the animal is often back on feed in 36 
to 48 hours. Where bronchopneumonia de- 
velops, the results from the treatment are 
less encouraging. In some cases of shipping 
fever there is a “necrophorus” infection of 
the liver; this complication is invariably 
fatal. 
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A Simple Field Test for Mastitis’ 

One of the principal objects of mastitis 
research has been the origination and de- 
velopment of diagnostic methods for field 
use that would possess both simplicity and 
accuracy. Many proposed tests have to some 
extent embodied these characteristics, but 
usually simplicity is gained at the expense 
of accuracy or accuracy at the expense of 
simplicity. 

The modified Whiteside test, while of 
course not comparable with bacteriological 
tests, appears to yield better results than 
many of the commonly used field tests, and 
is simpler than some. It parallels closely the 
leucocyte count in ability to detect the 
presence of udder infection, and should be 
of value in field use as a simple, relatively 
accurate, presumptive test for the presence 
of chronic bovine mastitis. 


The technic is as follows: A small amount 
(1 to 5cc) of foremilk is drawn from each 
quarter into a clean test tube. The test is 
performed on a piece of window glass, the 
size of which depends on the preference of 
the operator. An area about two inches 


square is needed for each test; the larger 
the glass, the more tests that can be per- 
formed without the need for washing and 
drying it. 


One drop of N. NaOH and five drops of 
milk are mixed with a glass rod for about 
20 seconds, using a dull green blotter as a 
background for the glass plate and reflected 
light as the source of illumination. One 
medicine dropper is used for the milk and 
one for the NaOH solution; care should be 
taken that the drops delivered by each are 
approximately the same size. All milk should 
be expelled from the milk dropper before 
proceeding to the next sample, and it 
should be rinsed with this milk before re- 
moving the test amount. 


The test mixture is examined for a pre- 
cipitate. It may be graded roughly into six 
divisions: A 4+ reaction is characterized by 
a thick, viscid mass that does not readily 
break up. A 3+ reaction at first forms a 

® Murphy, James M., and John J. Hanson, 1941. A modi- 


fied Whiteside test for the detection of chronic bovine 
mastitis. Cor. Vet. 31:1, pp. 47- 
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viscid mass and then breaks up into a 
slightly opaque fluid and a precipitate com- 
posed of large particles or a solid scum-like 
mass. In a 2+ reaction the precipitate is 
composed of smaller particles; it tends to 
clump but does not form a mass or scum 
as in the 3+ reaction. In a 1+ reaction the 
precipitate is composed of small particles 
which are usually dispersed through the 
mixture but which may show a tendency 
to clump. A slight reaction (+) yields a 
precipitate so slight and so fine as to be 
easily overlooked. To be classified as nega- 
tive, a sample should be entirely free of 
precipitate. 
q q 4 Y 


Acriflavine Therapy for Strepto- 
coccic Mastitis’® 


The udder tissues of cows have a capacity 
for retaining infused aqueous solutions, in 
an amount varying considerably with indi- 
vidual quarters. Since the amount retained 
influences both the efficiency of the treat- 
ment and the degree of irritation to the 
tissue, the results obtained with aqueous 
solutions of trypaflavin (acriflavine) are 
uneven, although this drug has a relatively 
high degree of efficiency in connection with 
infusion therapy of streptococcic mastitis. 

10 Schalm, O. W., 1941. The use of trypaflavin in the 


infusion therapy for streptococcic mastitis. Am. Jnl. Vet. 
Res. 2:2, pp. 117-126. 





Although not so serious a threat to 
animal and human health as tu- 
berculosis or brucellosis, bovine 
mastitis causes a decided reduc- 
tion in a country’s milk supply. 
The need for an effective method 
of controlling this disease has led 
to considerable research on vari- 
ous products with varied technics. 
Infusion with acriflavine, grami- 
cidin, or novoxil has shown much 
promise as an economical control 
measure. 




















‘By using a hypertonic (20%) sugar solu- 
tion as a vehicle for the trypaflavin, it is 
possible to milk out all or most of the fluid 
infused, since the sugar holds the fluid in 
the duct and cistern spaces and thus pre- 
vents its absorption by the tissues. This 
makes it possible to use a much greater 
concentration of trypaflavin without dam- 
aging the udder tissues, increasing the effi- 
ciency of the treatment and producing more 
uniform results. 

Schalm’s modification of the technic de- 
scribed by Steck is as follows: 200cc of in- 
fusion fluid is injected into the milked-out 
quarter as a preliminary rinse and, after a 
short, light massage, this is milked out and 
replaced by 400cc of principal infusion, left 
in for five minutes. Both infusions are 
milked out into a graduated container and 
the milking is continued until a total of 
600cc is regained or no more fluid is obtain- 
able. When a large number of quarters are 
treated, it is convenient to use milk bottles 
marked at the 600cc level into which to 
milk the infused fluid. 

The amount of infusion fluid used de- 
pends on the size of the udder. The 400cc 
principal infusion is suitable for small to 
medium-sized udders. For medium-sized to 
large udders, the principal infusion may 
need to be increased to 600 or even 800cc. 
It is important to fill the cistern region 
completely with the fluid. 


The fluid (representing a 1:1,500 concen- 
tration of trypaflavin) is prepared as fol- 
lows: 0.4gm of trypafiavin is dissolved in 
450cc of boiled, filtered tap water, after 
which 150cc of highly concentrated sugar 
solution is added to bring the total volume 
to 600cc, the amount sufficient for treat- 
ment of one quarter (that is, where the 
quarter is small, as indicated above). The 
sugar solution is prepared in advance by 
dissolving the sugar in hot water in the 
ratio of 120gm of household sugar in water 
sufficient to give a volume of 150cc of solu- 
tion. Several liters of stock solution can be 
prepared at one time and bottled in amounts 
sufficient for treatment of one, four or more 
quarters. After bottling, the sugar solution 
is placed in a steam bath, at a temperature 
of 100°C., for one-half hour. 







Using this method, Schalm treated 55 in- 
fected quarters of 32 cows; 30 of the ani- 
mals were lactating and two dry. S. aga- 
lactiae was eliminated from 38 quarters by 
one infusion; from 12 by two infusions; 
and from one by three infusions. Four quar- 
ters were not cured by three infusions, and 
the two animals involved were removed 
from the herd as incurable. No injury was 
observed as a result of the treatment, ex- 
cept a transient effect in eight quarters; 
these were all either small or partially 
atrophied before treatment, and the in- 
fusion fluid had distended them quite 
tensely. It would seem advisable to lessen 
the volume of the principal infusion in 
treating that type of quarter. 

S. agalactiae was apparently eradicated 
from this herd within a period of three 
months by intensive treatment of all in- 
fected quarters and removal of the few 
animals not responding to treatment. The 
same end accomplished by a program of 
segregation and elimination of infected 
cows would require many months. 
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Use of Gramicidin and Other 
Agents in Chronic Mastitis™ ” 


In a herd of 116 cows, 16 were infected 
with S. agalactiae, a total of 32 quarters 
being involved. Following chemotherapeutic 
treatment, the streptococci were eliminated 
from 12 animals, thus necessitating the dis- 
posal of only four cows to eradicate the 
infection. 

Twenty-eight of the 32 infected quarters 
were treated with gramicidin; of these 23 
were sterilized (14 in a single treatment, 
nine requiring further treatment). Ten 
quarters were treated with novoxil, the 
streptococci being eliminated from five; a 
single injection was sufficient in two quar- 
ters, the others required two or three. 

In another study, 53 quarters of 21 cows 
were treated with gramicidin, novoxil, or 
acriflavine. S. agalactiae was destroyed in 





11 Little, R. B., R. J. Dubos, R. D. Hotchkiss, C. W. 
Bean, and W. T. Miller, 1941. The use of gramicidin and 
other agents for the elimination of the chronic form of 
bovine mastitis. a 4 Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:4, pp. 305-312. 

12 Little, R. B., R. J. Dubos, and R. ’D. Hotchkiss, 1941. 
Gramicidin, novoxil, and acriflavine for the treatment of 
the chronic form of streptococcic mastitis. J.4.V.M.A. 
98:768, pp. 189-199. 
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34 of the quarters. Of the 53 quarters, 32 
were treated with gramicidin, and the 
streptococci were eliminated from 21 (11 
on a single treatment, 10 requiring addi- 
tional treatment). Seventeen quarters were 
treated with novoxil, and the streptococci 
were eliminated from 10. Of seven quarters 
treated with acriflavine, the streptococci 
were eliminated from three. [Note: Infusion 
of aqueous solutions of acriflavine, in 
1:10,000 or 1:4,000 concentrations, was used, 
so that these results are not comparable 
with those of Schalm (supra). No satisfac- 
tory combination of acriflavine with oil 
was worked out.] 

Gramicidin is considered as showing much 
promise in mastitis therapy. The best re- 
sults were obtained by injecting 20 to 80mg 
of gramicidin suspended in 25 to 50cc of 
heavy mineral oil. The reaction to this mix- 
ture was so mild that it was possible to 
repeat the treatment on the second or third 
day; in some cases on aS many as four con- 
secutive days. 

Gramicidin is an alcohol-soluble, water- 
insoluble substance isolated from cultures 
of an aerobic sporulating bacillus. The stock 
solution used in these trials contained either 
20 or 40mg of the substance per icc of 
95% alcohol. The following technic was 
finally adopted: 20 to 160mg of the grami- 
cidin in alcoholic solution (1 to 4cc of solu- 
tion) was diluted with 15cc of doubly dis- 
tilled water to which 25 to 50cc of sterile 
mineral oil was added. After the solution of 
gramicidin in water and oil had been par- 
tially mixed in the bottle by gentle agita- 
tion, a more suitable suspension for the 
injection was obtained by repeatedly draw- 
ing the mixture back and forth into the 
syringe until it became milky in appear- 
ance and less viscid. 

The injections were made following the 
morning milking and the teats were 
cleansed in the following manner: The 
meatus of the teat was gently washed with 
absorbent cotton dampened with warm, 
soapy water, rinsed with warm water, and 
dried. A pledget of cotton saturated with 
68% alcohol was then applied to the distal 
portion of the teat and held there until the 
injection was made. 








The injection was made with a sterile 
milking tube having a blunt closed end and 
a small rubber tube about 1% inches in 
length attached at the open end. The tip 
of the milking tube was dipped into lubri- 
cating jelly. Before the injection the resi- 
dual milk from the teat sinus and milk 
cistern was drained out by passing the tube 
back and forth from the end of the teat 
into the cistern. The rubber tubing attached 
to the milking tube made a tight connec- 
tion with the needle attachment on the 50cc 
Luer syringe. The gramicidin-oil mixture 
was injected slowly into the cistern, special 
care being taken to distribute it in different 
portions of the cistern. After removal of the 
tube the quarter was gently massaged, and 
was milked out eight or nine hours later. 
Some cows had extremely patent teat 
sphincters which could not retain the fluid. 
This condition was corrected by applying 
adhesive bandages to the end of the teat. 

Since the gramicidin-oil mixture is not a 
stable suspension, the watery solution is 
released upon reaching the cistern. Appar- 
ently the oil counteracts much of the irri- 
tation which might be caused by the injec- 
tion of gramicidin in aqueous media; it may 
also itself temporarily inhibit the develop- 
ment of the streptococci. 

It seems that the treatment of bovine 
mastitis should be concentrated on an at- 
tempt to sterilize the cistern rather than 
to infuse the entire quarter. However, in 
cases where the streptococci are not elim- 
inated by two treatments, or by daily in- 
jections of small amounts of the gramici- 
din-oil mixture, it may be of advantage to 
utilize large volumes of dilute aqueous solu- 
tion of gramicidin—always keeping in mind 
the danger of tissue damage following too 
extensive treatment. 

Using the gramicidin-oil treatment, the 
animals were out of production for only a 
short period, and the treatment apparently 
had little effect on the subsequent milk 
yield. Another factor of importance in eval- 
uating a chemotherapeutic agent is the 
length of time it may render the milk unfit 
for human consumption; in this connection 
it is of interest that gramicidin does not 
appear to elicit any toxic reaction when 
administered orally. 

















Novoxil Treatment of Str. Aga- 
lactiae Infections 

’ Twenty-three cows with 67 quarters in- 
fected with S. agalactiae received injections 
of novoxil liquid (a colloidal dispersion of 
silver oxide in a light mineral oil) in the 
infected quarters. Ten of these cows showed 
clinical symptoms of catarrhal (chronic) 
mastitis in 19 of the infected quarters. 

Novoxil liquid containing 2.5, 3, 5, and 
10% silver oxide was injected into different 
udder quarters. Five to 20cc of the same 
concentration was injected one to 10 times 
at intervals of 12, 24, 48 and 72 hours. All 
but eight of the cows received a single 
course of treatment while in milk. Five 
were given repeated courses of treatment 
while in milk and three received a single 
injection during the “dry” period. 

The S. agalactiae infection was destroyed 
in 59, or 88.1%, of the infected quarters. 
The infection was destroyed in all infected 
quarters in 19, or 82.7%, of the cows treated. 

Ten (52.6%) of the quarters and five 
(50%) of the cows showing clinical symp- 
toms of catarrhal mastitis recovered from 
the symptoms and the infection was de- 
stroyed. 

The results were satisfactory in the few 
cows treated with the 2.5 and 3% concen- 
trations, but the reaction of the udder was 
not much greater with the 5% concentra- 
tion, and the latter was used in most cases. 

Injections at 24-hour intervals appeared 
to be more effective than at 72-hour inter- 
vals, and three to five injections were more 
effective than a lesser number. 

Swelling of the udder and a change in 
the appearance of the secretion occurred 
in all cases following the injections, but 
these changes were only temporary. 

The greater quantity of the silver injected 
into a quarter was eliminated in about five 
days following the last injection, but traces 
were present in the milk for periods rang- 
ing from 36 to 121 days in the eight cows 
whose milk was tested in this respect. 





18 Klein, Louis A., Albert L. Kleckner, and Robert O. 
Biltz, 1941. Effect of novoxil liquid on catarrhal (chronic) 
mastitis and on Streptococcus agalactiae udder infection. 
Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:3, pp. 145-151. 
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Disinfection of Teat Cups 


It has been suggested that the teat cup 
of the milking machine may be a factor in 
the spread of mastitis, and this study was 
undertaken to determine whether this is 
true, and if so, what the most efficient 
method of disinfecting the teat cups is. 

Experiments were carried out on 65 ma- 
chine-milked cows on a farm where mastitis 
had increased steadily during the past eight 
months. The data suggested that unless the 
teat cups are properly cleaned and steril- 
ized, they may serve as an important factor 
in the spread of mastitis. 

Rinsing the cups in chlorine solution, or 
in clear water followed by chlorine solution, 
proved inadequate in removing S. agalactiae 
completely. The most efficient method of 
sterilization was found to be treatment with 
live steam for 30 seconds immediately after 
milking each animal, then rinsing in chlor- 
ine solution. The chlorine solution should 
be renewed at frequent intervals. 
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Treatment of Acetonemia’’ 


The authors of this paper prefer to ac- 
cept the viewpoint that ketosis in cows and 
ewes is due primarily to a disturbance in 
carbohydrate-fat metabolism and that it is 
indirectly due to an inadequate consump- 
tion of readily available carbohydrate or 
carbohydrate-forming food. It is granted 
that other contributing factors may be in- 
volved, e.g., some dysfunction of certain 
endocrine glands, notably the pituitary, but 
it appears to the writers that the funda- 
mental aspects of the etiology have been 
established. 


The safest and most rational form of 
therapy for ketosis in the ruminant seems 
to be the liberal administration of dextrose 
or similar carbohydrate; there is little evi- 
dence to support the use of insulin, sodium 
bicarbonate, magnesium sulphate, or cal- 
cium gluconate. Calcium gluconate is indi- 
cated when ketosis is complicated by milk 


14 Hay, James R., 1941. The bacterial flora and disin- 
fection of teat cups. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:4, pp. 297-304. 
_ 15 Sampson, Jesse, and L. E. Boley, 1941. The physiolog- 
ical basis of therapy for ketosis in the ruminant. Am. Jnl. 
Vet. Res. 2:4, pp. 327-332. 
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fever. Chloral hydrate therapy may be bene- 
ficial for ketosis in cows, but it should not 
be employed when the animal is in a 
weakened condition or is affected with both 
ketosis and milk fever. Further observations 
are desirable to determine the usefulness 
of anterior pituitary hormone for ace- 
tonemia in the cow. 

Carbohydrate therapy in the ruminant is 
most effective when treatment is begun in 
the early stage of the attack and intra- 
venous and subcutaneous injections of dex- 
trose solution are supplemented by large 
oral doses of sugar or molasses. 

7 ¥ 5 A : 


Diagnosis of Bovine Pseudorabies 
(Mad Itch)** 


It seems likely that pseudorabies (“mad 
itch,” infectious bulbar paralysis, Aujesz- 
ky’s disease) occurs more commonly among 
cattle in the United States than the rela- 
tively infrequent reports of it might indi- 
cate; it is suspected that many outbreaks 
are erroneously diagnosed. It has been defi- 
nitely recognized in Iowa and in Illinois. 
These field and laboratory observations on 
a spontaneous outbreak in Illinois are re- 
ported with a view to assisting the clinician 
in recognizing and suppressing it. 

The epizootiological features of this and 
other outbreaks point strongly to apparently 
healthy swine as carriers of the virus. Rats 
may also play a part. 

Seven animals in a herd of steers showed 
similar symptoms, the disease developing 
rapidly and terminating fatally in 24 to 48 
hours. One steer (a Hereford weighing 
about 1000 lbs.) was brought to the labora- 
tory for observation about eight hours after 
symptoms developed. At that time there 
was a Slightly increased rate of respiration, 
frequent licking and biting of the skin be- 
hind the left shoulder and over the left 
foreribs, and occasional spasms of the dia- 
phragm. The rectal temperature was 103°F. 
The following morning the respirations had 
increased to 138 per minute. At 3:30 p.m. 
the temperature was 107.8°F. and the res- 
pirations 145 per minute and shallow; the 
animal showed a disposition to lie down on 


16 Morrill, C. C., and Robert Graham, 1941. An outbreak 
of bovine pseudorabies. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:2, pp. 35-40. 
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the right side. At 5:30 p.m. the temperature 
was 109°F., a bloody froth was observed 
about the mouth and nostrils, and spasms 
of the diaphragm occurred as often as five 
or six times a minute. The animal was de- 
stroyed for autopsy at 7:30 p.m. 


Blood examinations made at intervals 
after the steer was brought to the labora- 
tory showed no significant variation from 
the normal aside from a hyperglycemia, the 
significance of which was not clear. At 
necropsy no significant lesions were ob- 
served aside from a mild pulmonary edema 
and the lesions along the left side and back 
resulting from the animal’s biting and 
licking. 

Experimental inoculation of rabbits and 
guinea pigs with blood, brain suspension, 
and urine from the steer produced no re- 
actions. Suspensions of spinal cord produced 
in rabbits symptoms consisting of biting 
and scratching at the point of inoculation, 
increase in the respiration rate to about 
twice the normal number, and death within 
approximately 80 to 86 hours. At necropsy, 
marked congestion and edema of the lungs 
were constant lesions. 

The presence of the virus was demon- 
strated in a bacteria-free filtrate (Berk- 
feld N) of the steer’s spinal cord and in a 
Similar filtrate from the spinal cord of 
rabbits dying from the disease. A calf 
inoculated subcutaneously with a filtrate 
prepared from a composite suspension of 
the steer and rabbit spinal cords showed 
symptoms paralleling those of the original 
steer. 

Lesions were produced on the chorioal- 
lantois of the developing chick embryo by 
inoculating heavily with virus-containing 
material after 12 days of incubation. The 
lesions were similar to those previously de- 
scribed by Glover in cultivating the virus 
of Aujeszky’s disease. 

On the basis of these results, the atten- 
tion of the clinician is called to the desira- 
bility of providing a live affected animal 
for laboratory diagnosis in cases where 
symptoms similar to those described appear 
in a herd of cattle; and removing all swine, 
even though apparently healthy, from con- 
tact with the cattle, as a control measure. 





Johne's Disease and the 
Tuberculin Test’’ 

Three herds consisting of 347 cattle were 
tested with both johnin and tuberculin. Of 
the 24 animals reacting to the johnin test, 
nine reacted to the tuberculin test also. 
None of the johnin-negative cattle reacted 
to the tuberculin test. 

On necropsy no lesions of tuberculosis 
were found in any of the nine animals re- 
acting to both tests. All nine had lesions 
considered typical of Johne’s disease, and 
acid-fast organisms indistinguishable from 
Mycobacterium paratuberculosis were found 
in stained smears from the _ intestinal 
mucosa of eight of these. 

It is concluded that Johne’s disease may 
cause a tuberculin sensitization which re- 
sults in “no visible lesion” post-mortem 
reports. 
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Hereditary Transmission of 
Anaplasmosis in Ticks** 


Hereditary transmission of Anaplasma 
bodies from an adult female tick (Derma- 
centor andersoni) to her progeny was suc- 
cessfully demonstrated for the first time, 
the larvae transmitting the disease to a 
susceptible cow. It has been considered that 
this tick is of little importance in spreading 
anaplasmosis, since the immature stages 
seldom feed on cattle. However, D. ander- 
soni is the only proved vector found in large 
numbers in much of the area in which 
anaplasmosis occurs; and it is possible that 
the factor of hereditary transmission may 
be of importance in the spread of the 
disease. 

An interesting feature of this case is that 
the adult tick which transmitted the disease 
to her progeny was infected by feeding on 
an animal just beginning to show clinical 
symptoms of anaplasmosis. The possibility 
that D. andersoni can be infected most 
readily by feeding on animals in the initial 

17 Johnson,» H. W., J. G. Milligan and B. F. Cox, 1941. 
Tuberculin reactions in cattle infected with Mycobacterium 
oo yao (Johne’s disease). J.A.V.M.A., 99:773, pp. 

18 Howell, D. E., Geo. W. Stiles, and Lewis H. Moe, 
1941. The hereditary transmission of anaplasmosis by Der- 


macentor andersoni Stiles. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:3, pp. 
165-166. . 
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stage of the disease is being investigated 
further. 
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Mosquitoes and Anaplasmosis’’ 

Experiments indicate that mosquitoes may 
transfer anaplasmosis from sick to healthy 
animals, but it is likely that large numbers 
are required and that conditions must be 
favorable. Psorophora appear to be the 
mosquitoes of most importance in ana- 
plasmosis transmission; but probably none 
are important factors in the spread of this 
disease. 

~ q 7 q 


Horseflies and Anaplasmosis” 

In previous experiments with horseflies 
as possible vectors of bovine anaplasmosis, 
transmission has sometimes been accom- 
plished and sometimes not. In this experi- 
ment, under carefully controlled conditions 
three susceptible bovine animals developed 
anaplasmosis 24 to 28 days after being bitten 
by the horsefly Tabanus sulcifrons, which 
had previously been allowed to feed on an 
infected bull. 

The success of. this experimental trans- 
mission where some previous attempts have 
failed calls attention to three features 
which may have a bearing on insect trans- 
mission of this disease. (1) The time fac- 
tor; only a few seconds elapsed between 
the time the horsefly was removed from 
the infected animal and the time it began 
feeding on the susceptible one. (2) The 
number of bites; these animals were bitten 
73, 69, and 74 times, respectively, by horse- 
flies removed from the infected bull. (3) 
The stage of the disease in the source ani- 
mal; two of the animals were bitten before 
the source animal developed clinical symp- 
toms of the disease, and the third shortly 
thereafter. [In this connection note the 
observation of Howell, Stiles and Moe 
(supra) regarding the possibility that D. 
andersoni can be infected most readily by 
feeding on animals in the initial state of 
the disease. ] 


19 Howell, D. E., Geo. W. Stiles, and Lewis H. Moe, 

1941, The transmission of anaplasmosis by mosquitoes 
(Culicidae). J:A.V.M.A. 99:773, pp. 107-110. 
_ 2°Lotze, John C., and Marvin J. Yiengst, 1941. Mechan- 
ical transmission of bovine anaplasmosis by the_horsefly 
ge Pata (Macquart). Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:4, 
pp. -3<20. 
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The Rocky Mountain Wood Tick 
and Tick Borne Diseases” 


Dermacentor andersoni Stiles (Rocky 
Mountain wood tick, spotted fever tick, sage 
tick, paralysis tick) is the most injurious 
tick on the western part of the North 
American continent because of its role in 
the transmission of disease. The infections 
which it is known to transmit include 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, tularemia, 
anaplasmosis, and a filter-passing, rickett- 
sia-like agent, thought to be related to the 
rickettsia of so-called “Q fever” in Aus- 
tralia. 

This tick, a member of the family Ixodi- 
dae, bears a close resemblance to Derma- 
centor albipictus Packard (elk tick, winter 
tick) and to Dermacentor variabilis Say 
(American dog tick), and for positive 
identification microscopic study is neces- 
sary. 

One method of tick control is dipping the 
stock three times at 10-day intervals, com- 
mencing as soon as the ticks appear in the 
spring. A dip that has been found satis- 
factory is made up of sal soda crystals, 24 
pounds; white arsenic, eight pounds; pine 
tar oil, one gallon; water, 500 gallons. 

In small herds, hand treating or spraying 
can be done satisfactorily. A useful mixture 
for hand treatment is made up of creosote 
one part, coal oil two parts and raw linseed 
oil one part. Another dressing which the 
author has found to be excellent is pre- 
pared as follows: heat one gallon of raw 
linseed oil, eight ounces of oil of tar and 
two pounds of sulphur in a double boiler, 
stirring frequently. This mixture should be 
heated for 1% hours over a low fire and 
brushed on the animals while hot, applying 
it to the legs, belly, breast and throat. Ad- 
hering firmly to the hair, this mixture kills 
the ticks present and prevents others from 
attacking the animals. 

A direct and effective attack against the 
ticks can be made by breaking their cycle 
of development through the destruction of 
gophers, rabbits, and other small animals, 
which are necessary as hosts for the young 
ticks. 

21 Davideoa, W. B., 1941. The Rocky Mountain wood 


tick and tick borne diseases. Can. Jnl. Comp. Med. 5:5, pp. 
123-137. 
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Probably the most important disease 
transmitted by the tick is Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. A prophylactic vaccine 
against this disease is available for human 
beings. 

Tularemia, which is primarily a specific 
bacterial infection of small mammals, may 
be transmitted to man, and the wood tick 
plays an important role in such transmis- 
sion. No specific preventive or curative 
treatment has been developed. This disease 
has also appeared in sheep, in a section 
where wood ticks and their small animal 
hosts had become unusually abundant. The 
symptoms exhibited by sheep are: depres- 
sion, increase in the respiration rate, ele- 
vation of temperature, sometimes to 107°F. 
The head may be held low or elevated 
above the normal level. Diarrhea is fre- 
quently noted. An increasing stiffness of 
the gait and a straddle-legged, hunched 
appearance of the hind quarters may be 
seen. In the later stages there is labored 
breathing, often accompanied by grunting, 
groaning, and grinding of the teeth. Severe 
cases result in complete prostration fol- 
lowed in a few hours by death. 

Anaplasmosis may be transmitted by D. 
andersoni, as well as by several other spe- 
cies of ticks. 

A virus closely resembling, and thought 
to be related to, Rickettsia diaporica, the 
causative organism of “Q fever” in Aus- 
tralia, has been isolated from naturally in- 
fected D. andersoni. That this virus may 
produce disease in man was made apparent 
through the accidental infection of a lab- 
oratory worker. 

Tick paralysis may result from the attack 
of adult female ticks per se. The exact 
cause of the paralysis is not known, but 
there appears to be a definite correlation 
between the speed of engorgement and the 
onset of paralysis. Early symptoms in man 
include lack of coordination, manifested by 
a weaving, staggering gait. Reflexes are 
lost but sensation is unaffected. Weakness 
and nervousness are commonly noted. The 
condition progresses rapidly, involving the 
throat and respiratory muscles, with re- 
sulting difficulty in speaking, hurried, la- 
bored breathing, and acceleration of the 
pulse. Vertigo, convulsions and vomiting 
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are seen in some cases. Swelling and pro- 
trusion of the tongue takes place, followed 
by death from _ respiratory paralysis, 
usually in from three to five days. Adults 
are more resistant than children, the pa- 
ralysis tending to be localized. On removal 
of the ticks improvement commonly fol- 
lows in 30 to 60 minutes and complete re- 
covery in one to five days. 

Tick paralysis has been observed in cat- 
tle, horses, sheep and dogs. Immediate re- 
moval of the ticks is usually followed by 
recovery. 

7 7 A A 


The Pharmacology of Sulfapy- 

ridine in Cattle” 

Experiments were carried out to deter- 
mine (1) the quantity of sulfapyridine that 
could be administered to cattle without 
toxic effects, (2) the time required to attain 
a concentration in the blood adequate for 
therapeutic effect, and (3) how frequently 
the drug would have to be administered to 
maintain this level with the least fluctua- 
tion. 

Undesirable effects, including loss of ap- 
petite, constipation and decrease in milk 
production, were observed in all of the cows 
from all the doses administered, but these 
conditions disappeared in a day or two 
after the last dose was given. No other 
toxic symptoms were observed, aside from 
urticaria-like swellings in the skin in one 
of the six cows tested. There was no effect 
on the red cells or hemoglobin content of 
the blood. The total white cell count in- 
creased in all but one cow. The percentage 
of lymphocytes decreased while the per- 
centage of neutrophils increased. 


On a daily dose of 4gm per 100 lbs. of 
body weight for 48 hours, a blood concen- 
tration of free sulfapyridine within the 
level of 3 to 6mg per 100cc of blood (the 
concentration found therapeutically effec- 
tive in man), was attained in 12 to 34 hours 
after the initial dose was given. A maximum 
concentration of 3.6 to 4.2mg was attained 
in 32 to 44 hours. 

When daily doses of 5 and 6gm per 100 
3 22 Klein, Louis A., Albert L. Kleckner, and Robert O. 


Biltz, 1941. Sulfapyridine in cattle; a contribution to its 
pharmacology. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:4, pp. 333-339. 
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lbs. of body weight were administered for 
six days, the free sulfapyridine in the blood 
reached the 3 to 6mg level in 12 to 26 hours. 
The blood concentration continued to in- 
crease until the middle of the sixth day, 
when a maximum of 11.6 to 13mg was at- 
tained, indicating that the drug is accumu- 
lative. 

On daily doses of 7, 8, and 9gm per 100 
lbs. of body weight administered for six 
days, the 3 to 6mg level was reached in 9 
to 38 hours. The cow on the 9gm dosage 
attained a maximum blood level of 14.4mg 
on the fifth day; the maximum of the cows 
on the 7 and 8gm dosage was no higher 
than that of cows on the 5 and 6gm dosage. 
The concentration of free sulfapyridine in 
the milk of the cows on the 7, 8 and 9gm 
dosage was found to be 1.8, 1.2, and 3.7mg 
lower, respectively, than in the blood. 

The various daily doses were administered 
in fractional doses on different schedules. 
The sulfapyridine blood level rose most 
rapidly the first day when the daily dose 
was given in four fractions at intervals of 
four hours, but also had the greatest drop 
in the interval between the doses. There 
was less fluctuation of the sulfapyridine 
level when the daily dose was given in five 
fractions at four-hour intervals or in three 
fractions at intervals of eight hours. 
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Yeast in the Treatment of Tricho- 
strongylosis in Calves* 


Although several efficient anthelmintics 
have been developed for gastrointestinal 
worm parasitisms in calves, it is still neces- 
sary to give a guarded prognosis in out- 
breaks occurring in the winter because of 
the additional hazards involved, such as 
insufficient exposure to the sun, lack of 
proper exercise, poor quality hay and grain, 
and, frequently, heavy infestations of lice 
or other external parasites. A possible solu- 
tion of one of these difficulties is suggested 
by the results of this study. 

The two weakest calves from a heavily- 
parasitized group, which the farmer had 
intended to destroy because they were too 
~ 33 Baker, Donald W., 1941. Yeast as an adjunct to the 


anthelmintic treatment of advanced cases of trichostrongylo- 
sis in calves. Cor. Vet. 31:1, pp. 13-16. 
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weak for anthelmintic treatment, were fed 
dried yeast to stimulate their appetite. Both 
gained weight, became stronger, and by the 
16th day were able to tolerate a dose of 
30cc of a 50-50 mixture of tetrachlorethy- 
lene and mineral oil, preceded by an oral 
swabbing with a 5% copper sulphate solu- 
tion. This was repeated on the 25th day. 
The yeast was continued; they continued 
to improve in condition; and by the 60th 
day, when they were returned to the farm, 
they were in much better condition than 
the other calves of the group, which had 
been treated with copper sulphate solution 
and tetrachlorethylene, and subsequently 
received good feed. 

The yeast was given as follows: at first, 
when there was almost complete anorexia, 
a suspension of one-half pound of dried 
yeast in about two quarts of water was 
given through a stomach tube. The next 
two days, each calf was given one pound 
of the dried yeast per day in half-pound 
lots, morning and night. The yeast was 
soaked for a few minutes before feeding, 
and they ate it ravenously. On the fourth 
day, one-quarter pound of fitting ration 
was added to the morning feed and three- 
eighths of a pound to the evening feed. 
The proportion of grain to yeast was gradu- 
ally increased, and finally adjusted at one- 
half pound yeast to one-half pound grain. 
They also consumed alfalfa hay and sliced 
carrots. 

Twice, once before anthelmintic treat- 
ment and once after, the yeast was with- 
held for two days. Both times the appetite 
diminished immediately and the amount 
of grain, hay, and carrots consumed was 
markedly reduced, though less severely fol- 
lowing treatment than before. When the 
yeast was resumed, the appetite returned. 
By the 50th day it was possible to discon- 
tinue the yeast with no loss of appetite. 

Except in those circumstances where the 
parasitized animal would probably die with- 
out an heroic form of intervention, it is not 
advisable to give any form of anthelmintic 
when the patient is in an advanced state 
of malnutrition and debility. The methods 
used in this case have been repeated on a 
group of purebred Jersey yearlings, with 
equally satisfactory results. 
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Deficient Rations in Cows” 

Eight cows fed from calfhood on a ration 
low in phosphorus and protein (prairie hay, 
beet pulp, and small amounts of corn and 
oats), remained subnormal physically. Ovu- 
lation was regular, but the signs of estrum 
were feebly expressed and sometimes ab- 
sent. Seven of the eight animals conceived 
at first service, but one aborted at five 
months, one had difficulty at parturition, 
and in two the calves suffocated during 
delivery. 
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24 Palmer, L. S., T. W. Gullickson, W. L. Boyd, C. P. 
Fitch, and J. W. Nelson, 1941. The effect of rations defi- 
cient in phosphorus and protein on ovulation, estrus, and 
reproduction in dairy cows. Jnl. Dairy Sct. 24:3, pp. 
199-210. 











Enterotoxemia from Overeating 
in Feedlot Lambs” 


In investigational work by the author 
while at the Colorado Experiment Station, 
overeating was found to be the cause of the 
most serious losses of lambs on feed. The 
consumption of too much concentrated feed, 
such as corn, cane, barley, and peas, seems 
to be the primary cause. The overeating re- 
sults in an enterotoxemia, a thermolabile 
toxin being absorbed from the small in- 
testine. 

Affected animals are invariably the 
largest, fattest, most vigorous and greediest 
lambs in the lots. A few may throw back 
their heads, stagger for a little while, then 
fall and die in convulsions. Others may live 


_ 2° Thorp, Frank, Jr., 1941. Overeating (enterotoxemia) 
in feedlot lambs. Mich. Sta. Quar. Bul. 23:3, pp. 186-187. 


for a few hours, standing with heads drawn 
back or lowered, moving in a circle, pushing 
against the fence, or falling to the ground 
and lying there swinging their legs back 
and forth. 

A history of fat lambs dying on full feed 
is indicative of overeating if necropsy fails 
to reveal pneumonia and _ bacteriological 
findings are negative. The finding of sugar 
in the urine of acute cases is regarded as 
diagnostic. Scouring among some of the 
larger lambs should be a warning sign, or 
if some go off feed, this should indicate a 
reduction in the amount of grain fed. 

Death losses can be stopped overnight by 
withholding grain. The most satisfactory 
method of control is to decrease the grain 
to a point where no further trouble occurs 
and then increase it gradually. 
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Causes of Outbreaks of Abortion 
in Ewes” 

Abortion may occur in a high percentage 
of ewes in a flock. Owners frequently sus- 
pect certain feeds or lack of them as a 
cause, but it appears unlikely that feeds of 
any type cause much abortion. Extreme 
malnutrition and severe emaciation may 
result in loss; such cases are easily detected 
by the history and the general condition 
of the animals. 

Old ewes often abort from no apparent 
cause other than old age, and considerable 
abortion may be encountered in a flock 
where a high percentage of the ewes are 
quite old. Examination of the mouths of 
aborting ewes is therefore helpful in ar- 
riving at a diagnosis; if young ewes are 
affected, another cause must be sought. 

Investigation of outbreaks in five Wyom- 
ing flocks (two range, two farm, and one 
semi-range) resulted in the incrimination 
of a Vibrio organism in a majority of cases. 

The organism can be isolated by cultur- 
ing abomasal contents from aborted lambs 
on cystine - veal - infusion - dextrose - agar 
slants, sealed and incubated for three to 
seven days. The Vibrio organism is Gram 
negative, highly motile, non-spore-forming 
and without capsules. In young cultures it 
stains readily. Smears made direct from the 
tissues do not give satisfactory results. 

The agglutination test for vibrionic abor- 
tion does not offer a practical means of 
diagnosis at present. 

The trouble is usually encountered late 
in the season when most of the ewes are 
due to lamb soon. The disease is trans- 
mitted from aborting to noninfected ani- 
mals in from 10 to 21 days. It appears prob- 
able that the first ewes become infected 
from stagnant, fecal-contaminated water, 
in which the infection may have been car- 
ried over the preceding season. Their feces 
then serve as a fresh source of contamina- 
tion. Control measures therefore involve 
unquestionable water and feed and taking 
all other possible measures to prevent the 
transmission of the disease from aborting 
to noninfected animals. 


26 Lee, A. M., and L. H. Scrivner, 1941. Experimental 
work upon recent outbreaks of abortion in ewes. Am. Jnl. 
Vet. Res. 2:2, pp. 50-54. 
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No Carryover of Vibrio Infection” 

Extensive Vibrio fetus infection in a 
Michigan flock of 79 sheep was not carried 
over to the following lambing season, al- 
though the animals were kept on the same 
ground and received feed and water from 
the same sources as before. 
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Production of Heat and Ovulation 
in Anestrous Ewes” 


In most sections of the United States the 
ewes of most breeds of sheep will breed 
only during the fall and winter months. Be- 
cause of this, the majority of lambs are 
born in the spring and marketed in the fall. 
Lambs going to market during the spring 
and early summer generally bring a higher 
price, but for their production the ewes 
must be bred during the spring months. A 
sure but economical means of causing ewes 
to breed at this season would be of decided 
value to the sheep industry. 

Experimental attempts were made to 
produce heat and ovulation in the anes- 
trous ewe by injections of endocrine sub- 
stances. Injections of pregnant-mare serum, 
sheep anterior pituitary extract, and 
Progynon-B, singly or in combination, were 
given to 30 ewes. Occurrence of heat was 
checked by the use of “teaser” rams and 
the ovarian stimulation was noted at the 
time of spaying. 

Injections of pregnant-mare serum or 
anterior pituitary extract or both produced 
ovulation without heat. Injections of Prog- 
ynon-B produced heat, usually without ovu- 
lation. Combinations of pregnant-mare 
serum and Progynon-B generally produced 
neither. 

Attempts to devise a method of using 
vaginal smear records to detect ovulation 
whether or not estrus was induced, were 
unsuccessful. 

Since both the pregnant-mare serum and 
the anterior pituitary extract produced 
ovulation quite regularly, it would be theo- 


27 Ryff, J. F., 1941. Failure of natural Vibrio fetus 
infection to carry over in ewes. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:4, pp. 
367-368. i 

28 Bell, T. Donald, L. E. Casida, G. Bohstedt, and A. 
E. Darlow, 1941. Production of heat and ovulation in the 
anestrous ewe. Jnl. Agr. Res. 62:10, pp. 619-625. 











retically possible to carry out a breeding 
program with the aid of these substances. 
However, this is impractical because the 
absence of heat would make it necessary 
to resort to force-mating or artificial in- 
semination. A different method, producing 
both heat and ovulation, will need to be 
developed before the breeding of ewes out 
of season becomes practical. 
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Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Listerellosis in Sheep” 


It seems likely that listerellosis in sheep 
in the United States has frequently been 
confused with hemorrhagic septicemia and 
“forage poisoning.” Rabies, feedlot toxemia 
and the toxemia of pregnancy are other 
conditions that must be considered in mak- 
ing a differential diagnosis. 

An outbreak in a flock of 300 sheep on an 
Illinois farm began in March, 1941, and 
lasted until late in July. The sheep were 
housed in rather small, but clean and dry, 
quarters at the beginning of the trouble. 
They were turned out to pasture shortly 
afterward. 

Affected animals appeared sluggish, stood 
apart from the other sheep, and occasion- 
ally moved in a small circle, usually to the 
right. The head was held in an abnormal 
position by some. There was an occasional 
rapid twitching of the skin over the sides. 
Trembling was noted in several ewes when 
they stood still. Vision was not markedly 
impaired unless the sheep lived for a few 
days after being taken sick. In such cases, 
during the later stages of the disease, there 
was a slight opacity of the cornea, then a 
marked keratitis, followed by a mucopuru- 
lent discharge. A few sheep showed a mu- 
cous discharge from one or both nostrils. 
A symptom that was fairly constant and 
usually observed before most of the other 
symptoms was “ear drop”; one ear, usually 
the right, drooped noticeably. In the later 
stages of the disease a pharyngeal paraly- 
sis made the oral administration of medi- 
caments practically impossible. 





., and W. J. Gay, 1941. Ovine listerello- 
o. Am. Vet. 22:10, pp. 601-605. 
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Temperatures were higher (104° F. to 
105° F.) very early in the course of the dis- 
ease, dropping as the animals became 
visibly sick. The highest temperature found 
in visibly sick sheep was 103.2° F. 


As a rule lambs died shortly after show- 
ing symptoms. Ewes usually remained alive 
24 to 48 hours, death being preceded by a 
short period of prostration and coma. When 
down on one side (usually the left) a fairly 
constant symptom was violent “paddling” 
motions. 


Three goats kept to serve as nurse goats 
for orphan lambs remained healthy until 
late in the outbreak, although two of the 
lambs with them died. They eventually 
sickened and died. 


Necropsies performed on two lambs dis- 
closed enlarged and degenerated kidneys. 
The heart showed a few petechial hemor- 
rhages near the coronary arteries. Ewes 
that died showed no particular pathological 
alterations. Diagnosis was based on clinical 
symptoms, microscopic changes found in 
the brain, and bacteriological findings. 


Vaccination of unaffected (but already 
exposed) sheep with Listerella bacterin ap- 
peared to be of no value in checking the 
disease. Medicinal treatment was of no 
avail, except in two ewes in which treat- 
ment was started at a very early stage, 
before marked clinical symptoms appeared. 
They were given two doses of neoprontosil 
solution intravenously, 48 hours apart, and 
sulfanilamide in tablet form, 240gr daily 
for three days and then 150gr daily for two 
days. The temperatures were 105°F. and 
104.1°F. at the time of the first treatment, 
dropping to 103°F. and 103.5°F., respectively, 
on the fourth day. Both ewes were left out 
night and day during treatment. Their 
appetites were poor and they lost consid- 
erable flesh. They drank water freely. Both 
eventually recovered. 

It is believed that if maximum benefit is 
to be derived from the administration of 
sulfanilamide, large doses (360gr per day) 
should be given at the outset. If smaller 
doses are given, with the thought of con- 
tinuing these over several days, pharyngeal 
paralysis may set in and render the oral 
administration of drugs rather difficult. 
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Phenothiazine for Sheep” 
Experimental data indicate that repeated 
treatments with phenothiazine are more 
effective than single treatments for the re- 
moval of intestinal parasites of sheep, and 
that the gains in weight of the animals 
receiving repeated doses exceed those 
treated only once. A dose of 25gm, repeated 
at two-week intervals, can be tolerated and 
is effective. 
v . j fj 7 


Abscesses Affecting the Central 
Nervous System of Sheep” 


Abscesses affecting the brain or the cord, 
or both, of horses, cattle and swine are fre- 
quently mentioned in veterinary literature, 
but there are few reports of this condition 
in sheep. 

In lambs, as in calves and colts, it gener- 
ally has been considered that such abscesses 
are the result of navel infection. The origin 
of abscesses of the brain and cord in older 
sheep is more obscure. 

The outstanding symptom when the cord 
alone is affected is posterior paralysis, 
either sudden or gradual. Otherwise the 
animal usually appears normal at first. 
Considerable loss of flesh ensues unless the 
animal has easy access to food and water. 

When the brain is affected, either alone 
or with the cord, complete paralysis and 
stupor have been observed, followed by loss 
of consciousness and death. The respiration 
rate is increased. Lateral bending of the 
neck is sometimes present. 

Abscesses along the spinal column seemed 
to affect primarily the vertebral bodies or 
the joints or both with a resultant soften- 
ing of the affected bones. Pressure of these 
abscesses on the cord for any great length 
of time causes the cord to become smaller 
and softer. In advanced cases there is 
marked degeneration of the nerve fibers 
and cells, many of which disappear. 

The brain abscesses observed have been 
either in the lateral ventricles or cere- 
bellum. The brain tissue around the ab- 

20 Hay, James R., 1941. The treatment of sheep parasites 
with repeated doses of phenothiazine. J.A./.M.A. 98:771, 
pp. 462-465. 

81 Hull, F. E., and E. L. Taylor, 1941. Abscesses af- 


fecting the central nervous system of sheep. Am. Jnl. Vet. 
Res. 2:4, pp. 356-357. 





scesses seemed to be softer than normal. 

The content of the abscesses was usually 
a thick, greenish-yellow pus, cultures of 
which either revealed Corynebacterium py- 
ogenes or were negative. 
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Ovine Balano-Posthitis” 

So-called venereal infection of sheep has 
been recognized in the United States and 
elsewhere for over 30 years. It has been 
known as foul sheath, sheath infection, 
balanitis, and the venereal form of lip and 
leg ulceration. Balano-posthitis is probably 
the best term for the disease. 

Lesions are most commonly found at the 
prepucial orifice and on the lips of the 
vulva, and in the male the penis may be 
involved. The disease is characterized by 
ulceration with scab production. The more 
severe lesions have been noted on the 
prepuce and vulva. Severe sheath lesions 
usually result in phimosis or paraphimosis. 
The penis lesion is ordinarily a mild in- 
flammation with ulceration, unless accom- 
panied by paraphimosis, which then results 
in a severe process with the more extensive 
ulceration and heavy scab formation such 
as is found on the prepuce. 

The disease has formerly been classified 
as a necrophorus infection. However, ex- 
periments carried out by the authors dem- 
onstrate that the infective agent is actually 
a filterable virus. 
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82 Tunnicliff, E. A., and P. H. Matischeck, 1941. A fil- 
terable virus demonstrated to be the infective agent in ovine 
balano-posthitis. Science 94:2438, pp. 283-284. 















Disinfection of Premises Following 
Swine Erysipelas* 


Practicing veterinarians frequently are 
asked to suggest methods of eradicating 
swine erysipelas infection from premises 
following an epizootic. They are also inter- 
ested in knowing which disinfectant pro- 
vides the greatest margin of safety when 
used on the hands following exposure to 
this organism. 

Tests of various disinfecting agents 
showed that Erysipelothrizx rhusiopathiae is 
readily destroyed by household lye (sodium 
hydroxide) , and that its high efficiency and 
low cost make it the disinfectant of choice. 
Further, it is odorless and the recom- 
mended dilution of 1:150 is not toxic to 
animals when consumed in moderate 
amounts, nor is it markedly caustic to the 
skin. 

The hypochlorites also destroy the organ- 
ism readily. Phenol, liquor cresolis and re- 
lated products, Lugol’s solution, tincture of 
iodine, triethanolammoniumlauryl sulphate 
and household soap are moderately effec- 
tive. The prophylactic value of thoroughly 
washing the hands with soap and warm 
water after contact with E. rhusiopathiae 
is emphasized. 

The organism is resistant to formalde- 
hyde, hydrogen peroxide, alcohol, and salt 
brines. 


88 McCulloch, Ernest C., and Stewart A. Fuller. 1941. 
The relative efficiencies of disinfectants in killing Erysipe- 
lothrix rhusiopathiae. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:2, pp. 77-83. 





The Cultural and Biochemic 
Properties of E. Rhusiopathiae™ 


Swine erysipelas is becoming of increas- 
ing importance in the United States. Since 
little work has been done on the bacteriol- 
ogy of the disease, this study was under- 
taken to learn more about the cultural and 
biochemical characteristics of the etiologic 
agent, Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae. 


E. rhusiopathiae is a _ short, slender, 
straight or curved rod 1 to 2 in length. 
On prolonged culture it forms long, fila- 
mentous threads from 4 to 154 long. The 
long, curved threads are often beaded. Both 
the short and the filamentous forms are 
Gram positive, but they decolorize readily 
on prolonged incubation. 


Two types of colony formation are found. 
The short rods form small, round, shiny, 
discrete colonies with entire edges. The 
long, thread-like forms are found in col- 
onies that are irregular in outline, have an 
uneven surface and are opaque in contrast 
to the translucent colonies of the short 
forms. 

E. rhusiopathiae is not active in produc- 
ing changes on commonly used media. In 
gelatin-stab cultures the growth radiates 
from the line of inoculation to give the 
appearance of a test-tube brush. A narrow 
zone of alpha hemolysis develops around 
deep colonies in blood agar. In litmus milk 


®4 Karlson, A. G., and I. A. Merchant, 1941. The cul- 


tural and biochemic properties of Erysipelothrix rhusio 
pathiac. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:2, pp. 5-9. 
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a slight acid reaction may be formed, but 
usually no change is observed. Potato does 
not support growth. 

Indol is not formed and nitrates are not 
reduced. The Voges-Proskauer reaction, 
methyl red test, methylene blue reductase 
test and catalase test are all negative. Aes- 
culin is not hydrolyzed. Lead-acetate me- 
dium is blackened by the formation of 
hydrogen sulphide. 

The reaction on fermentable media is 
weak. No gas is formed. Acid is produced 
readily only from dextrose, lactose, galac- 
tose and levulose. A delayed reaction is 
seen on mannose and cellibiose. No acid 
formation is observed on arabinose, xylose, 
rhamnose, maltose, melibiose, sucrose, 
trehalose, raffinose, melezitiose, dextrin, 
starch, inulin, amygdalin, salicin, glycerol, 
erythritol, mannitol, sorbitol, dulcitol, or 
inositol. 

The microorganism will grow under re- 
duced oxygen tension as well as anaero- 
bically. An alkaline reaction, pH 7.2 to pH 


7.6, is desirable, for maximum growth. Mice 


and pigeons are susceptible to artificial 
inoculation. Guinea pigs are _ resistant. 
Virulence is increased by passage through 
susceptible animals. 
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Endocarditis Not Diagnostic of 
Swine Erysipelas* 

The occurrence of a vegetative or verru- 
cose endocarditis is recognized as one of 
the lesions of the chronic form of swine 
erysipelas. It should not, however, be 
regarded as conclusive evidence of the 
presence of this disease, since certain 
streptococci produce proliferative endo- 
cardial lesions indistinguishable from those 
caused by Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae. 

Of 19 cases showing this lesion, all simi- 
lar in gross appearance and on microscopic 
examination, £. rhusiopathiae was isolated 
from 11 and streptococci from eight. 

Bacteriological procedures which result 
in the isolation of the organisms involved 
are the only dependable means of making 
a definite diagnosis. Where these are im- 
practical, the history and the present con- 
38 Kernkamp, H. C. H., 1941. Endocarditis in avene Se 


to Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae and to streptococci. J. 
M.A. 98:767, pp. 132-133. 
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dition of the drove will prove helpful from 
a standpoint of diagnosis, since the endo- 
carditis of streptococcic origin is unlikely 
to appear in more than one animal, while 
swine erysipelas is rarely confined to a 
single hog in a drove. 

5 A 5 A 7 


Efficacy of Crystal-Violet Vaccine 
Against Hog Cholera*® 

The need for an immunizing agent to 
produce immunity against hog cholera 
without the danger connected with the use 
of live virus has long been recognized. 
Crystal-violet vaccine was developed as a 
possible solution of this problem. It is a 
modified virus made from the defibrinated 
blood of pigs affected with cholera. The 
name is obtained from the fact that crys- 
tal violet, an aniline dye derived from coal 
tar, is the principal attenuating agent used 
in its preparation. 

Potency tests have demonstrated that the 
method used in the preparation of the vac- 
cine attenuates the virus to a point where 
it does not produce hog cholera in from 
lcc to 10cc doses, and that vaccinated pigs 
possess a high degree of immunity three 
weeks after the vaccine is administered. 

Farm tests in Iowa have shown good re- 
sults from the use of the vaccine, adminis- 
tered subcutaneously on the inner side of 
the thigh in 5cc doses for pigs weighing 
less than 75 pounds and 10cc doses for pigs 
weighing more. It has been found that 
better results are obtained when pigs are 
treated after they are eight or ten weeks 
of age. Immunity tests on herds treated in 
this manner resulted as follows: 214 hogs 
from 55 herds were exposed; 190 (89%) 
were adequately protected; 10% showed se- 
vere reactions; only 1% died. 

While the duration of immunity follow- 
ing treatment with crystal-violet vaccine 
has not been definitely established, the vac- 
cine seems to protect swine quite well 
through the fattening period, provided they 
have been treated after they were eight or 
ten weeks of age. 

There is a distinct interference in the 
antigenic action of the vaccine when anti- 

26 Cole, C. G., and C. N. McBryde, 1941. Experiments 


with crystal-violet vaccine for the prevention of hog chol- 
era. J.4A.V.M.A. 98:771, pp. 454-457. 
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hog cholera serum is given at the same 
time or shortly thereafter. A similar inter- 
ference occurs when the vaccine is admin- 
istered to pigs suckling immune sows. 

Experiments have shown that crystal- 
violet vaccine retains its potency when held 
in cold storage from one to four years. It 
also withstands remarkably well tempera- 
tures equivalent to and in excess of a high 
summer temperature, and for this reason 
appears to be capable of standing consider- 
able abuse in this respect, but it is consid- 
ered advisable that it be held under cold- 
storage conditions like other biological 
products. 

Further field trials of this product are 
being carried out. 
7 7 i ¥ 


Sulfaguanidine for Enteritis 
in Swine” 

Sulfaguanidine has been suggested for use 
as a possible therapeutic agent in enteric 
infections of swine. Experiments were un- 
dertaken to determine the blood concentra- 
tions of the drug following various dosages 
and the toxic effects of such dosages, with 
a view to arriving at a therapeutic dose for 
trial in swine enteritis. 

It was found that the sulfaguanidine 
may be safely used in swine in doses of one 
gram per 20 pounds of body weight twice 
daily for five days. Blood concentrations 
reached a peak of 2.2mg% free and 3.6mg% 
total sulfaguanidine on the fifth day and 
thereafter declined, although traces were 
still detectable on the eighth day. (Follow- 
ing a single dose at this level, the blood 
concentration reached a peak of about 
1.0mg% free, 15mg% total sulfaguanidine, 
from six to eight hours after administra- 
tion.) Fecal concentrations reached an av- 
erage peak of about 590mg% on the sixth 
day. 

The dosage tolerated by swine was fatal 
for lambs, and doses of 10gm per pound of 
body weight proved toxic for swine, when 
repeated twice daily for five days. Massive 
single doses produced no toxicity. 


Although the absorption rate of sulfa- 
guanidine from the intestinal tract is much 


87 Cameron, H. S., and W. A. McOmie, 1941. Blood- 
concentration studies on sulfanilylguanidine in swine and 
sheep. Cor. Vet. 31:4, pp. 321-330. 
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lower than that of sulfanilamide, a rela- 
tively greater quantity is conjugated to form 
the less soluble acetylsulfaguanidine. Be- 
cause of the effect of the latter on the 
kidneys, absorbed sulfaguanidine is more 
toxic than absorbed sulfanilamide. The only 
pathological lesions apparent from lethal 
doses were those in the kidney, inability to 
eliminate the absorbed drug through the 
urine at a sufficient rate resulting in a 
tubular nephritis. 

Preliminary experiments with a view to 
evaluating the effect of the drug in clinical 
cases of enteritis in swine gave results suf- 
ficiently encouraging to warrant further 
investigation. 


Tie S 


The Nutritional Requirements 
of Swine 

Symptoms produced by a deficiency of 
different mineral elements, vitamins, and 
amino acids are so nearly identical or over- 
lapping that a differential diagnosis must 
be made by elimination. A knowledge of 
what constitutes an adequate ration is a 
prerequisite. The ability to appraise the 
ration fed and the symptoms observed and 
to fit together the possible deficiencies in 
the ration with the observed results in 
symptoms gives the clinician the best ap- 
proach to the prevention and correction of 
deficiency diseases. 

Several of the 10 essential amino acids 
are absent from vegetable and cereal feeds, 
and can be supplied only through feeds of 
animal origin. The outstanding symptom 
of amino-acid deficiency is lack of appetite 
for the feed provided; other symptoms in- 
clude harsh, dry coat, general sluggishness 
of movement, ascites and edema. 

Of the essential mineral elements, zinc, 
manganese, potassium, sodium, chlorine, 
and cobalt are unlikely to be lacking in ra- 
tions commonly fed. However, an occa- 
sional live stock owner refuses to feed salt 
to his hogs, so that in any case of malnu- 
trition the salt supply should be investi- 
gated. 

Lack of copper and iron produce anemia. 
The addition of two ounces of ferric oxide 


38 Hawthorne, George A., 1941. Nutritional diseases of 
swine. No. Am. Vet. 22:3, pp. 147-155. 
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and 1% ounces of copper sulphate per ton 
of total ration will obviate the possibility of 
a deficiency of these elements. 


Many ills besides goiter and big neck in 
pigs may be chargeable to iodine deficiency. 
The birth of dead pigs or weak and hairless 
pigs is an indication of lack of this ele- 
ment. The iodine-deficient territories are 
mostly around the Great Lakes region and 
in the northwestern states, although there 
is a marginal region, probably including all 
or part of Iowa, where the deficiency is not 
extreme enough to produce frequent goiter, 
but does lead to less spectacular troubles. 
Where iodine is added to rations containing 
a suboptimal iodine supply, pigs show an 
increase in skeletal growth and general 
growth rate, lower mortality, and greater 
disease resistance. There is a greater need 
for it during infancy, pregnancy, and lacta- 
tion. It can be given in the form of 0.4 
ounce of stabilized potassium iodide per ton 
of feed. 

Magnesium is seldom lacking in swine ra- 
tions. Where it is present in excess, its 
calcium-wasting effect may cause a marked 
decalcification of the bones. 

Calcium and phosphorus are the two 
mineral elements needed in the largest 
amounts. Their assimilation is closely corre- 
lated to the presence of adequate amounts 
of vitamin D. Pathological manifestations 
may result from a deficiency of any one of 
the three, or from a calcium:phosphorus 
imbalance. Tankage contains an excellent 
supply of both calcium and phosphorus in 
about the ratio of 2:1. If tankage is omitted 
from the ration, the addition of 0.5 to 1% 
of a high quality feeding lime is indicated. 
Phosphorus is not so likely to be deficient. 

An adequate supply of vitamin D will 
take care of an unfavorable calcium: phos- 
phorus ratio unless it is too extreme. In 
the winter, irradiated yeast is the cheapest 
available source of supplemental vitamin D 
for farm animals. 

Vitamin A deficiency in swine is mani- 
fested by irregularities in breeding and the 
birth of dead or weak, blind pigs; scour 
in pigs may also be related to this de- 
ficiency. Farm swine rations are frequently 
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dangerously low in vitamin A. Good quality 
alfalfa hay and yellow corn are cheap and 
readily available sources of this vitamin. 

Of the B-complex, thiamin and pan- 
tothenic acid are unlikely to be deficient in 
swine rations. The richest natural sources 
of riboflavin for hogs are green feeds, al- 
falfa meal, dried skimmilk and buttermilk, 
dried whey, and animal meat products. Pig 
pellagra and some forms of enteritis are as- 
sociated with nicotinic acid deficiency. Ani- 
mal tissues and yeast are relatively rich 
sources of this vitamin. Where disease is 
present, the administration of pure nico- 
tinic acid may be beneficial. 

A deficiency of vitamin E is very improb- 
able on any natural diet that contains 
adequate vitamin A. 


te a v 


Pig Anemia and Immunity” 

An experiment was carried out to de- 
termine whether or not the development of 
pig anemia destroys the passive immunity 
against hog cholera obtained by the pigs 
from the sow. The results indicated that 
pig anemia does not destroy this immunity. 

Since anemia is a debilitating condition, 
the authors suggest that additional work 
should be done to prove the validity of the 
often-repeated statement that if a pig’s re- 
sistance is lowered by exposure to the ele- 
ments, parasitism, malnutrition, etc., it 
becomes more susceptible to hog cholera. 
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89 Vardiman, P. H., F. M. Bolin, and A. S. Severson, 
1941. Pig anemia and hog-cholera immunity. Am. Jnl. Vet. 
Res. 2:4, pp. 354-55. 

















The Nutritional Requirements 
of Dogs*° 

Dogs are facultative omnivora. They can 
subsist on various diets composed of food- 
stuffs of either animal or plant origin. It 
has been shown that they can be main- 
tained in good health on an exclusive meat 
diet or on a completely meatless diet, pro- 
vided that the components of the ration are 
so selected as to furnish all the necessary 
nutritive elements. Considerations of con- 
venience and economy suggest the advisa- 
bility of a mixed diet. 

Protein, supplying the essential amino 
acids, is one of the most important mate- 
rials in foodstuffs. It is generally agreed 
that the ratio of protein to carbohydrates 
and fats combined should be between 1:2 
and 1:4. Meat is an excellent source of 
protein. It is digested best when given in 
the form of lumps. Milk and milk products 
are a highly satisfactory source of protein. 
Sour milk is digested better than sweet 
milk, and fresh milk better than condensed. 
Eggs, though they have a high protein con- 
tent, are not very well assimilated by dogs 
when they alone are fed. A mixture of milk 
and raw egg, however, is digested better 
than milk alone. Fish is in general inferior 
to meat or milk as a protein supplement. 
Proteins from vegetable and cereal sources 
are commonly deficient in certain essential 
amino acids. 


4° Schlotthauer, Carl F., 1941. The diet of the dog. Can. 
Jnl. Comp. Med. 5:2, pp. 36-42. 








Since carbohydrates and fats are a 
cheaper source of energy than proteins, 
and since carbohydrates have a protein- 
sparing action, they should be incorporated 
in dog diets. The ability of the dog to 
digest cooked starch is no longer questioned. 
Cereals are digested well. Most fruits and 
vegetables are not highly digestible, al- 
though they are improved by cooking. 


The fat requirements of an animal vary 
with age and activity. A range of 2 to 4% 
of fat in the diet is perhaps best suited for 
all types of dogs. Too much fat may give 
rise to vomiting and diarrhea. 

A mixed diet providing the proper pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats is not likely 
to be deficient in any of the vitamins re- 
quired by dogs. 

The energy requirements of dogs vary 
with age, weight, and activity. The accepted 
standard is 70 to 80 calories per kilogram 
of body weight per day. Growing puppies 
and pregnant or lactating bitches require 
more. 

From a standpoint of health and econ- 
omy, a mixture of foodstuffs containing at 
least 10% of protein, most of which is of 
animal origin, and 2 to 5% of fats, incor- 
porated in a suitable cereal and vegetable 
mixture, is recommended. A good general 
recommendation to dog owners is to feed 
some meat and any cereals and vegetables 
that are available, provided the dog will 
eat and tolerate them; the latter can be 
determined only by trial. 
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Use of Vaccine in Chronic 
Staphylococcus Infections“ 


Vaccine combined with local medication 
gives fruitful results in the treatment of 
chronic staphylococcic infections. 

In leucorrhea associated with vulvitis, 
vaginitis, or cervicitis, or all three, 0.5cc of 
staphylococcus vaccine or toxoid is given the 
first day and subsequent injections every 
four or five days, increasing the dose 0.5cc 
each time, until five or six doses have been 
administered. In vulvitis or vaginitis the 
parts are irrigated with Dakin’s solution; 
where cervicitis is present the cervix is 
cauterized with 10% silver nitrate. The local 
treatment is usually not repeated. 

Onychia is usually due to a staphylococcic 
infection following trauma. Vaccine is ad- 
ministered at the same rate as above, and 
local treatment consists of the application 
of antiphlogistine, soaking in hot magne- 
sium sulphate, lancing if an abscess forms, 
etc. 

Local medication has proved of little 
value in the treatment of pedal furuncu- 
losis. Injections of staphylococcus toxoid 
are given, beginning with 0.5cc and repeat- 
ing every three to four days, increasing 
0.5cc each time, up to as many as 10 in- 
jections if necessary. (Diseases commonly 
accompanied by swelling of the feet, such 
as nephritis‘and filariasis, should be elim- 
inated from the diagnosis, since such cases 
would obviously not respond to vaccine 
alone.) 

Where catarrhal otorrhea is caused by a 
staphylococcus infection, the response to 
treatment is quicker if local medication is 
accompanied by vaccine. 

Recurring skin ulcers and pustular eczema 
are usually difficult to clear up. Staphy- 
lococcus toxoid plus some soothing appli- 
cation to the body can be given to advan- 
tage in these cases. Novoxil can be applied 
to the ulcers, with or without bandaging, 
depending upon the location, and medi- 
cated oil such as sulphur, olive oil and oil 
of cade, to the rest of the body. 


41 Barto, L. R., 1941. The clinical use of staphylococcus 
vaccine. J.4.V.M.A. 98:767, pp. 152-153. 


Treatment of Pyometra by 
Marsupialization* 


When pyometra is diagnosed early and 
the patient is in good physical condition, 
it may respond to proper medication; or 
hysterectomy may be performed safely. 
However, the majority of cases seen in daily 
practice have advanced to a point where 
medication is useless, and where the ani- 
mal’s physical condition is such that hys- 
terectomy is very risky. In such patients the 
author has had good results from the 
marsupialization operation; even a number 
of septicemic bitches have responded to the 
drainage operation, plus later supportive 
treatment with neoprontosil, normal serum, 
and other parenteral fluids. 


The operation is done in two stages. The 
bitch is prepared by giving 100cc of normal 
serum, or from 200 to 500cc of a 5% solu- 
tion of glucose in normal saline solution, 
intravenously. About one hour before oper- 
ating a suitable dose of morphine sulphate 
is given. The hair is clipped from an area 
about eight inches square in either the 
right or left abdominal region. It is then 
shaved, scrubbed with soap and water, 
washed with alcohol, and painted with tinc- 
ture of iodine or merthiolate. The bitch is 
draped in the usual fashion and the in- 
cision line in the skin is infiltrated with a 
2% solution of procaine with adrenalin 
chloride (1-1000). The skin is incised for 
about two inches dorsoventrally and the 
scalpel discarded. The muscle layers are in- 
jected with the local anesthetic, cut to the 
peritoneum, and held back with Allis for- 
ceps. The peritoneum is picked up with 


_ 4° Finkelstein, B. J., 1941. Marsupialization of the uterus 
in pyometra. Cor. Vet. 31:4, pp. 351-354. 
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thumb forceps, snipped with scissors, and 
the opening enlarged to the size of the 
muscle incision. An assistant places a small 
pillow under the animal opposite the inci- 
sion to raise the abdominal contents to- 
ward the wound. A portion of the pendant 
horn of the uterus on the exposed side ap- 
pears in the opening. Using a curved atrau- 
matic needle threaded with No. 1, 10-day 
chromic catgut, a series of interrupted su- 
tures is placed around the opening through 
the muscular wall and peritoneum and the 
serous and muscular coats of the uterus. 
Seven or eight sutures usually suffice. Two 
or three silk or linen sutures are placed in 
the skin at the edges of the wound to make 
the exposed opening smaller. The wound is 
then covered with a wet, sterile dressing, 
and the dog released from the table. 

In 24 hours a firm union has formed be- 
tween the peritoneal surfaces sutured to- 
gether and the second stage of the opera- 
tion is performed. With the animal in 
standing position, if tractable, a hole is 
punctured in the uterus with the cautery 
and a short piece of 34-inch sterile rubber 
tubing is inserted. This is fixed to the ab- 
dominal wall with two safety-pins, the 
whole being kept in place with two strips 
of adhesive tape around the body. The con- 
tents of both horns of the uterus drain out 
in a short time. The tube is removed in 
two or three days, after a fistula has been 
established to permit further drainage. The 
opening in the uterine wall is not permitted 
to close until drainage is complete. The pa- 
tient can eat and retain fluids the day after 
the drainage, and can be discharged on the 
fourth or fifth day if the owner wishes. The 
wound heals spontaneously in about three 
weeks. 

If desired, hysterectomy can be per- 
formed safely in a month or two. 

If the wall of the uterus is very thin and 
difficult to suture to the abdominal wall 
without penetration, it is possible to com- 
plete the operation in one stage without 
waiting for the adhesion to take place. 


This operation has been performed by the 
author in 30 cases of pyometra, with 20 re- 
coveries, five deaths, and five cases of per- 
manent fistula resulting from the operation. 
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Blood Transfusions in Dogs“ 

The therapeutic value of blood transfu- 
sion rests on the following physiological 
effects: (1) immediate increase in fluid 
bulk or volume of circulating blood; (2) 
immediate increase in oxygen-carrying ca- 
pacity of blood; (3) increase in coagulabil- 
ity of blood; (4) possible stimulation of 
hematopoiesis; (5) possible immunologic 
factors. Blood transfusion is therefore in- 
dicated in the following conditions: (1) 
hemorrhage of either operative or trau- 
matic origin; (2) anemia; (3) shock—sur- 
gical or traumatic; (4) pre-and post-oper- 
ative therapy; (5) toxemias—uremia, ex- 
tensive burns, gas poisoning. 

Conditions in which blood transfusions 
are contraindicated are those involving the 
lungs, such as pneumonia and pulmonary 
edema; the blood, which is unable to pass 
through the lung capillaries fast enough, 
causes an abnormal strain upon the heart 
which often results in its failure. Trans- 
fusion is also contraindicated in severe 
nephritic conditions associated with anuria 
and oliguria. 

Any dog may be used as a donor for any 
other dog; typing is unnecessary except 
perhaps in the transfer of blood from a 
purebred to a purebred. If a dog is sub- 
jected to repeated transfusions from the 
same donor, however, a sensitization may 
develop; it is therefore advisable to use a 
different donor each time. 

Select a strong, healthy, mature dog, 
preferably three years of age or older. It 
should be dieted for 18 to 24 hours before 
use in order to reduce the chances of al- 
lergic food reactions. Anesthetize the ani- 
mal with nembutal (which does not affect 
the blood) and lay it on its right side. Clip, 
shave, wash, and paint with tincture of 
metaphen or mercresin the area on the left 
side of the lower thoracic region, bounded 
by the third to sixth ribs, and from the in- 
tercostal junction upward about four inches. 
Cover the body with a shroud which has 
an elliptical opening about three inches 
long. Insert a 12- or 13-gauge Lewisohn 


4% Robertson, Harry J., 1941. Blood transfusions in dogs. 
1.A.V.M.A. 98:771, pp. 482-494. 
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needle, 1144 to two inches in length, between 
the ribs where the pulsation of the apex 
beat of the heart can be seen or felt. With 
a firm, quick thrust piece the heart wall, 
the needle entering ‘one of the ventricles. 

For direct transfusion, the Scannell trans- 
fusion apparatus is used. This consists of a 
20cc syringe and a three-way mechanical 
valve from which run three tubes; one for 
carrying blood from the donor into the 
syringe, one leading to the recipient, and 
the other running to a beaker of saline 
solution, by means of which the syringe 
can be flushed. 

The beaker, containing 100 to 200cc of 
sterile normal saline solution, is heated to 
body temperature. Tubing, needles and 
syringes should be boiled or dry-sterilized 
in an autoclave. The needle for the recip- 
ient (18- or 15-gauge, 11% inches long) is 
inserted into the saphenous or radial vein, 
or it they cannot be raised, into the jugular. 
The middle tube is immersed in the saline 
solution and the latter drawn into the 
syringe. The valve is turned to the tube 
leading to the recipient, forcing the solu- 
tion through the tube and clearing it of 
air. The end of the tube is then attached 
to the needle in the vein of the recipient 
and a few cc of solution forced through the 
needle to prevent clotting. The needle is 
then inserted into the heart of the donor, 
as described above. The valve is turned to 
the tube leading to the donor, forcing saline 
solution through and freeing it of air, and 
the tube is attached to the needle. The 
blood is withdrawn to the capacity of the 
syringe as rapidly as possible and then, by 
control of the valve, injected into the re- 
cipient. This process is repeated until the 
required amount is administered. After 
every fourth syringe full of blood, the 
syringe should be flushed with saline solu- 
tion to prevent or remove clots. 

For indirect transfusion, blood is drawn 
into a flask containing 10cc of 3% sodium 
citrate to each 100 of blood, using proper 
aseptic precautions. This may either be 
used immediately or refrigerated at 39°F. 
Refrigerated blood is inspected daily for 
any signs of bacterial contamination, ex- 
cessive hemolysis or clotting, and discarded 
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if such signs appear. It should not be used 
when more than 10 days old in any case. 
Since sedimentation occurs during refrig- 
eration, the flask must be gently agitated to 
mix the cells again when the blood is to be 
used for transfusion. This flask and another 
containing 50cc of physiological saline solu- 
tion are immersed in hot water until body 
temperature is reached. The solution is 
poured into the Kelly infusion jar to clear 
the tubing of air. The adapter is then con- 
nected with the needle which has been in- 
serted into the vein of the recipient and 
the saline solution allowed to flow. The re- 
quired amount of blood is decanted through 
a sterile filter of four layers of gauze placed 
in the mouth of the Kelly infusion jar. The 
speed at which the transfusion may be 
given is variable; about 15cc per minute 
seems to be most satisfactory. 


Both methods of transfusion give satis- 
factory results. The indirect method is per- 
haps simpler and more convenient. No mat- 
ter what method is used, it is essential that 
the transfusion be stopped immediately if 
any alarming symptoms occur. 
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Treatment of Heartworm“ 


Although fuadin is the drug of choice in 
treating canine heartworm, present meth- 
ods of treatment with this agent are not 
ideal. Trials of combined sulfanilamide- 
fuadin therapy indicate that a 10-day 
course of the two drugs is effective against 
Dirofilaria immitis; the data suggest that 
the combination results in a greater per- 
centage of cures than are produced by 
fuadin alone. 

The following dosage is suggested for the 
combined 10-day treatment. Sulfanilamide 
(administered per os in two doses, morning 
and evening): for dogs weighing 10 to 15kg, 
45gr daily; 15 to 20kg, 60gr daily; 20 to 
25kg, 90gr daily. Fuadin (administered in- 
tramuscularly as a single dose in the morn- 
ing): for dogs weighing 10 to 20 kg, 1cc for 
four days, 1.5cc for six days; 20 to 25kg, 
1.5cc for four days, 2cc for six days. 





44 Brown, H. W., and A. J. Sheldon, 1941. Treatment 
of the canine heartworm (Dirofilaria immitis) with fuadin 
and sulfanilamide. J.A.V.M.A. 98:771, pp. 477-481. 




















Encephalitis in Dogs*’ 

The problem of central nervous system 
disturbance in dogs is a large one, but 
definite progress is being made in separat- 
ing one disease from another. Definite evi- 
dence has accumulated that canine ence- 
phalitis can be caused by (1) three distinct 
viruses—canine distemper, fox encephalitis, 
and a third virus as yet unnamed; (2) in- 
fection with a protozoon called ‘“Toxo- 
plasma,” about which little is known so far 
as dogs are concerned; and (3) a vitamin 
deficiency—probably vitamin B,, though 
more than one vitamin may be involved. 

Differential diagnosis is difficult at pres- 
ent. Canine distemper and fox encephalitis 
occurring in dogs may be differentiated by 
laboratory methods. The inclusion bodies 
observed in sections of the brain are dis- 
similar in the two diseases. Thus far no 
inclusion bodies have been found in asso- 
ciation with the third type of virus ence- 
phalitis. 
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Potency Test for Rabies Vaccine“ 

A quantitative potency test for rabies 
vaccine has been developed at the Rocke- 
feller Institute. The virulence of a given 
product is tested by injecting mice intra- 
cerebrally and its immunizing potency by 
vaccinating mice with the material and 
testing them three weeks later with graded 
doses of virulent virus. This mouse test is 
regarded as a reliable method of evaluating 
rabies vaccine. 

Applied to commercial vaccines, the test 
showed that those containing virulent virus 
possessed considerable immunizing value, 
while non-virulent phenolozed vaccines did 
not. Non-virulent chloroformized vaccines 
gave doubtful results in the recommended 
dose, but were effective, although irritant, 
in twice the recommended dose. These re- 
sults were checked on dogs, with similar 
results. 

Because of the dangers of mass vaccina- 
tion with virulent vaccine, efforts to pro- 
duce a completely effective non-virulent 
vaccine should be continued. 


45 Green, Robert G., 1941. The problem of encephalitis in 
dogs. J.A.V.M.A. 99:772, pp. 45-48. 

46 Webster, Leslie T., 1941. Am. Jnl. Pub. Hith. 31:1, 
pp. 57-59. 


The Principle of Tissue Autolysis 
in Canine Therapy“ 


Self-perpetuating tissue autolysis involv- 
ing the blood cells can be induced experi- 
mentally in chickens and in dogs by the 
intravenous injection of freshly emulsified, 
desiccated or autolyzed homologous (spe- 
cies) tissues, if these are made frequently 
and the dosage progressively increased, but 
if they are given less often self-perpetuating 
tissue autolysis does not develop; moreover, 
an animal so treated possesses considerable 
subsequent immunity to injected tissue. 

Since the toxic products of degenerated 
or destroyed tissue cells are an important 
factor both in disease and in surgical pro- 
cedures, it has occurred to the author that 
this phenomenon may have an application 
in canine therapy. 

Two mongrel dogs were injected three 
times a week with increasing doses of desic- 
cated canine liver. A litter mate of each 
was injected similarly once a week. Tissue 
autolysis was maintained in the animals 
injected three times a week, and they 
showed clinical evidence of intoxication. 
The animals injected at weekly intervals 
remained in excellent physical condition. 

Two weeks after this preliminary experi- 
ment was completed, one pair of dogs was 
given intravenously equivalent amounts of 
a suspension of Salmonella enteritidis. The 
animal originally injected three times a 
week died in three days; the one injected 
but once a week showed no outward symp- 
toms. The other pair of dogs received in- 
travenously maximum dosages of desiccated 
canine liver three times a week; the animal 
which had received the original injections 
thrice weekly died during the third week 
of this second series, while its litter mate 
showed no outward evidence of disease. 


Similar results were obtained in chickens. 
As a possible application, Emmel suggests 
the immunizing in this manner of dogs used 
as blood donors, on the theory that the 
value of the blood transfusions from such 
animals would be enhanced. 





47 Emmel, M. W., 1941. The principle of tissue autolysis 
and its possible application in canine therapy. J.A.V.M.A. 
98 :767, pp. 134-137. 
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Normal eanine liver is cut in thin slices, 
spread on a pane of glass, and dried in an 
oven at not more than 80°C. The desiccated 
tissue is pulverized so as to pass through a 
200-mesh sieve. 

For use, the desiccated tissue is tritur- 
ated in a mortar with a few drops of physi- 
ological salt solution until it has the con- 
sistency of a smooth paste. Additional salt 
solution can be added as required for in- 
jections which are made intravenously, 
slowly. 

The amount that can be injected initially 
depends largely upon the age and breed of 
the dog. There is also considerable indi- 
vidual variation. As the maximum dosage is 
approached, respiration is accelerated, may 
become irregular, may increase in depth, 
and in some cases is retarded. When any 
of these irregularities occur they are an 
indication to terminate the injection at 
once, aS comparatively small additional 
amounts will induce immediate death. A 
two-month-old dog weighing 20 to 25 pounds 
should be able to stand an initial injection 
of 50mg of desiccated liver tissue. Subse- 
quent injections should be made once a 
week, increasing the dosage 20 to 30mg 
each time. When the limit of toleration of 
this increase is reached (in a 25- to 30- 
pound dog, at about 200mg), the animal is 
immunized and of service as a donor in 10 
days. The immunity apparently lasts for at 
least six months. 


q td f q 


Intestinal Atony in Old Dogs* 


The small animal practitioner is fre- 
quently faced with the problem of treating 
older dogs for constipation or obstipation. 
In most cases, it is best to give an enema 
of tap water followed by a dose of lentin, 
varying from 0.2 to 4.0cc. In cases of long 
standing, a second dose slightly smaller 
than the first is given 12 to 20 hours later. 

For obstipation due to hairballs, a pre- 
liminary dose of light mineral oil is admin- 
istered via the stomach tube, giving from 
one-half to six ounces of oil, according to 
the size of the subject. After the patient has 


48 Ferguson, S. E., 1941. Intestinal atony in old dogs. 
No. Am. Vet. 22:6, pp. 361-363. 
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been kept quiet for an hour, a subcutaneous 
injection of lentin is given. 

In cases of bone impaction and hard 
fecal masses, an enema of water is given 
first, then oil via the stomach tube. A rest 
period of from one to three hours is fol- 
lowed by a minimum dose of lentin, and 20 
minutes later an oil enema is given and the 
hind quarters are elevated for 10 to 15 
minutes. Mechanical assistance is rarely 
necessary. 

In some conditions, such as lumbago, 
defecation is suppressed because of the 
dog’s reluctance to assume the character- 
istic position. In these cases a minimum 
dose of lentin is given every 24 to 48 hours. 
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Swine Erysipelas in Turkeys” 

Outbreaks of swine erysipelas in turkeys 
have been reported from several widely- 
separated areas in the United States. Aside 
from its economic importance to turkey 
growers, this disease has a possible public 
health aspect in connection with human 
erysipeloid. 

The epizootiology of the disease in tur- 
keys is highly erratic. Soil appears to be 
the most logical reservoir for the organism; 
but nothing definite has been proved with 
respect to the method of transmission. In 
most of the outbreaks reported, there has 
been no possible contact with swine. 

The great majority of birds affected are 
males. The most pathognomic lesion is a 
turgid, reddish-purple caruncle. The lesions 
most commonly encountered are intra- 
muscular and subpleural ecchymotic and 
suffusion hemorrhages; these lesions are 
not confined to this infection, however, and 
positive diagnosis depends upon isolation 
and identification of E. rhusiopathiae from 
birds dead of the disease. In general, sud- 
den losses of adolescent turkeys in good 
flesh with the lesions described point toward 
erysipelas, especially if the affected birds 
are mostly males. 

No effective vaccine has been developed 
for turkey erysipelas. Treatment or prophy- 
laxis with anti-swine erysipelas serum and 
sulfanilamide therapy have proved ineffec- 
tive. At present, segregation of sick birds 





49 Rosenwald, A. S., and E. M. Dickinson, 1941. Swine 


erysipelas in turkeys. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:3, pp. 202-213. 








and slaughter for market of well birds ap- 
pears to be the most economical method of 
handling outbreaks. 
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Tests for Pullorum Disease” 

The whole blood test is to be preferred to 
the tube test in pullorum disease control 
because, while the results are very similar, 
the former test is more economical. In a 
total of 3,861 tests, there was agreement in 
92.41% by both methods. In constancy of 
diagnosis from the first to the second test, 
the results were slightly superior for the 
whole blood test in one series and for the 
tube test in another series. In each group 
the whole blood test gave more positive 
reactors than the tube test. 
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Sulfathiazole for Coryza”™ 


In a limited number of experiments, sul- 
fathiazole in concentrations of 1, 0.5, and 
0.25gm per 30gm of mash proved effective 
in preventing the development of clinical 
symptoms of coryza in chickens following 
inoculations of virulent cultures. The ma- 
terial also seemed to hasten the recovery of 
infected birds. It appeared to be effective 
only during the time the drug was being 
administered, indicating that the organ- 
isms are not all destroyed, but that they 
remain sufficiently retarded to prevent 
clinical symptoms. 


50 Gwatkin, R., and I. W. Moynihan, 1941. Comparison 
of the whole blood and tube agglutination tests for pullorum 
disease. Sci. Agr. 21:2, pp. 335-349. 

51 Delaplane, J. P., and H. O. Stuart, 1941. J.A.V.M.A. 
99:772, pp. 41-42. 
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Transmission of T. Gallinae”’ 

Trichomonas from the upper digestive 
tract of the chicken was transmitted by 
feeding cultures of the protozoon to the tur- 
key, bobwhite quail; canary, and English 
sparrow, characteristic lesions being pro- 
duced in these birds. A light infection with- 
out lesions was produced in one of 11 duck- 
lings. An attempt to infect two ring-neck 
pheasants and a starling was unsuccessful. 

In view of the similarity of morphology 
in a variety of natural hosts and ease of 
transmission from one natural host to an- 
other and to many species of birds in which 
natural infections have not been found, it 
is apparent that all the trichomonads so far 
reported from the upper digestive tract of 
birds belong to a single species, 7. gallinae. 
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Tin Preparations for Tapeworms”™ 

Ever since kamala has been shown to be 
unsatisfactory as a teniacide for poultry, 
there has been a need for an effective 
therapeutic agent to be used for expelling 
tapeworms from fowls. 

In tests made by the Zoological Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, it was 
found that a mixture of synthetic pelle- 
tierine hydrochloride and one of the tin 
compounds (tin oleate, stannous oxalate, 
stannous oxide hydrate, or stannous tar- 
trate) was very effective in removing R. 
cesticillus and H. carioca from experiment- 
ally infected chickens, although neither the 
former nor the latter was very effective 
alone. The mixtures were somewhat irri- 
tating to the intestinal tract, but in most 
cases did not affect the birds adversely in 
therapeutic doses. A comparison of the data 
relating to efficacy and those relating to 
toxicity of the various combinations sug- 
gests that the mixture of tin oleate and 
synthetic pelletierine hydrochloride is the 
most promising of the preparations tested, 
but further work along these lines is 
necessary. 


52 Levine, N. D., L. E. Boley, and H. R. Hester, 1941. 
Experimental transmission of Trichomonas gallinae from 
the chicken to other birds. Am. Jnl. Hyg. 33:1, Sec. C, pp. 
23-32. 

58 Guthrie, James E., and Paul D. Harwood, 1941. Use 
of tin preparations for the treatment of chickens experi- 
mentally infected with tapeworms. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 2:2, 
pp. 108-116. 
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Sulfaguanidine for Coccidiosis™ 

Preliminary experiments on the coccidio- 
static effect of sulfaguanidine on coccidia 
of fowls indicate that this drug, in concen- 
trations as low as 0.5% of the ration, pre- 
vented infection of chickens with Eimeria 
praecox, E. mitis, E. maxima, and E. hagani. 
Concentrations of 1% of sulfaguanidine in 
the feed were effective in reducing markedly 
the severity of cecal lesions due to E. tenella, 
and a concentration of 1.5% was similarly 
effective against E. necatrix. The feeding of 
the drug had no curative effect on chickens 
already infected with E. tenella and E. 
necatriz. 

It appears that sulfaguanidine holds 
promise as a possible coccidiostatic agent 
for the control of all types of coccidiosis. 
However, until experiments are conducted 
to determine the effect of feeding this drug 
over long periods of time, decision as to its 
usefulness in the field must be reserved. 
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H. Meleagridis in Chicks” 

Previous experiments by Hinshaw and 
McNeil have shown that it is possible to in- 
fect chicks with Hexamita meleagridis. 
Further investigations resulted in the fol- 
lowing findings: 

H. meleagridis persisted in the bursa of 
Fabricius and cecal tonsils of chicks for at 
least 22 weeks when the initial inoculation 
was made in chicks under one week of age. 
Rectal inoculation proved the most efficient 
method for establishing the infection. 

It was impossible to produce symptoms of 
infectious catarrhal enteritis in chicks by 
serial passages in them. The degree of in- 
fection in chicks was very light when com- 
pared with the number of organisms found 
in poults. 

Normal chicks placed in a brooder with 
infected poults acquired the infection, as did 
normal poults placed in a brooder with in- 
fected chicks. The chicken must, therefore, 
be considered a potential carrier for H. 
meleagridis. 


54 Levine, P. P., 1941. The coccidiostatic effect of sulfa- 
-) oc (sulfanilylguanidine). Cor. Vet. 31:2, pp. 107- 


_ 55 McNeil, E., and W. R. Hinshaw, 1941. Experimental 
infection of chicks with Hexramita meleagridis. Cor. Vet. 
31:4, pp. 345-350. 











Etiology of Perosis* 

It has been shown that perosis (slipped 
tendon) of chicks is due to a deficiency of 
manganese. However, it is not purely a 
manganese deficiency; the authors’ experi- 
ments show that an unidentified organic 
factor present in the alcoholic extract of 
liver, though not in the aqueous extract, is 
involved likewise. 

Chicks receiving a synthetic ration ade- 
quate in manganese but deficient in the 
organic factor developed perosis. Similarly, 
birds fed a diet deficient in manganese de- 
veloped perosis even though the liver ex- 
tract was given. When both were given, no 
perosis was produced. 

On a diet of low manganese content the 
development of perosis was prevented by 
administration of the liver extract; when 
manganese was entirely withheld, the 
severity of the resulting perosis was re- 
duced if the liver extract was given. 
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Rickets from Sulphur Feeding” 

In a study of the influence of long-time 
feeding of sulphur, from 2 to 5% of flowers 
of sulphur and ground sulphur were added 
as supplements to a balanced ration to five 
lots of 50 chicks each and laying pullets 
from April, 1938, to July, 1939, without ac- 
cess to direct sunlight but with 1% cod- 
liver oil in the ration. The pullets laid well 
until January. Later, production declined, 
shell texture became poorer, many of the 
pullets were down with egg paralysis, and 
hatchability was lowered. Those receiving 
the largest amounts of sulphur were the 
most seriously affected. These conditions 
were not observed in control groups, and 
rapid improvement was shown by the 
treated groups after the sulphur feeding 
was stopped and direct sunlight adminis- 
tered. This indicates that it is an unsound 
practice to feed from 2 to 5% of sulphur to 
laying pullets during the winter, when the 
potency of the sunlight is lessened. 


56 Hogan, A. G., L. R. Richardson, H. Patrick, and H. 
L. Kempster, 1941. Perosis due to a vitamin deficiency. Jn/. 
Nutr. 21, pp. 327-340. 

57 Holmes, C. E., J. G. Halpin, and C. A. Herrick, 1941. 
— in laying pullets fed sulphur. Poultry Sci. 20:1, pp. 

6-50. 
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Sulphur Therapy for Coccidiosis* 


Flowers of sulphur, incorporated in the 
mash in the proportion of 5%, has been 
found to exert the same beneficial effect in 
avian coccidial infections with Eimeria 
necatriz as has been reported in infections 
with E. tenella. 

When sulphur was fed regularly, begin- 
ning before the time of infection, mortality 
was prevented and the lesions in the in- 
testines were slight. The controls suffered 
heavy mortality with severe intestinal 
lesions. 

Flowers of sulphur had no value when 
fed to chickens already infected with E. 
necatrix. This was true whether or not the 
birds showed symptoms of infection at the 
time of beginning treatment. 

The use of sulphur in the proportion of 
5% of the ration for one week is recom- 
mended at the onset of an outbreak of 
coccidiosis due to E. necatrix. This treat- 
ment is advised as a temporary expedient 
to protect the birds while more permanent 
measures of sanitation are effected. 
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and 


Miscellaneous 


A Practical Dilution-Egg-Count 
Procedure” 


Since the degree of infestation is of 
prime importance in judging the advisabil- 
ity of anthelmintic treatment, it is desir- 
able for the veterinary practitioner to have 
available a method of determining the level 
of the worm burden that an animal is 
carrying. Stoll’s dilution-egg-count technic, 
and even Gordon and Whitlock’s modifica- 
tion of this, require more precision in ap- 
plication than is practical for the busy 
practitioner. The further modification pro- 
posed here is advocated as a practical aid 
to diagnosis and as a check on the efficacy 
of anthelmintics. It has the following ad- 
vantages: The eggs are concentrated in a 
fairly small area, are separated from most 
of the fecal debris, and are easily and rap- 
idly counted by even comparatively inex- 
perienced workers. 


Materials—(1) Several half-pint milk 
bottles marked with a file to indicate 150cc 
capacity. (2) One or more graduated lcc 
tuberculin syringes. (3) Saturated sugar or 
saline solution. (4) Small balance. (5) 
Microscope with mechanical stage. (6) 
Small tea strainer. (7) Several small beak- 
ers. (8) Special glass slide made as follows: 
An ordinary glass slide is broken into sev- 
eral small pieces. Two of these are glued 
by means of balsam to the ends of an ordi- 
nary glass slide. Another slide is attached 
to these supports, and the glass chamber 
thus formed is put aside until the balsam 





59 Whitlock, J. H., 1941. A practical dilution-egg-count 
procedure. J.A.I’.M.A. 98:771, pp. 466-469. 
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has set. This chamber is easily and safely 
washed in cool running tap water. 
Technic—(1) A 10gm sample of feces is 
broken into small pieces and a thick fecal 
suspension is made. Soft feces may be 
mixed directly with water; hard fecal mat- 
ter must be soaked or ground up first. (2) 
Water is added up to the 150cc mark on the 
milk bottle and the thin suspension thus 
formed is stirred vigorously. (3) Approxi- 
mately 10cc of this is poured into a smal! 
beaker through the tea strainer. (4) 
Exactly 0.5cc of the strained suspension is 
drawn into a graduated tuberculin syringe. 
(Because the needle holder fills with fluid, 
most tuberculin syringes contain 0.5cc if 
the fluid is drawn up to the 0.49cc mark; 
but this should be checked with each 
syringe used.) (5) Exactly 0.5cc of sat- 
urated sugar or saline solution is drawn 
into the tuberculin syringe. (6) An air bub- 
ble is drawn into the syringe, and the fecal 
suspensicn thoroughly mixed by tilting the 
syringe up and down. (7) After expelling 
approximately 0.2cc as waste, three 0.15cc 
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samples are expelled into the special glass 
slide. Meanwhile the suspension should be 
kept thoroughly mixed by tilting and roll- 
ing the syringe between expulsions. (8) The 
Slide is placed in position on the mechan- 
ical stage of the microscope and allowed 
to remain unagitated for at least one min- 
ute, during which time the helminth eggs 
rise to the surface. (9) The upper surface 
of each of the three samples is scanned 
and the number of eggs for each sample 
recorded. (10) The average number of eggs 
per sample is determined; this number 
multiplied by 200 gives the number of eggs 
per gram of feces. 

Taylor suggests the following as the egg 
per gram level which is to be considered 
dangerous: 

Parasitic gastritis in lambs. . .2000-6000 

Parasitic gastritis in cattle... 300-600 


Equine strongylosis .......... 1500-2500 
Ovine fascioliasis ............ 300-600 
Bovine fascioliasis ........... 10-200 
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Flotation Solutions Compared” 


A comparison of sodium nitrate, zinc sul- 
phate, magnesium sulphate, sodium chlor- 
ide, and cane sugar solutions with respect 
to their efficiency in the flotation test for 
parasite ova, showed that the sodium ni- 
trate solution was superior, giving a higher 
count than any of the others, particularly 
with heavier ova. The ten-minute direct 
flotation method gave approximately twice 
as Many ova as the five-minute; the direct 
centrifugal flotation method was superior 
to either. 


Objectionable features of the sodium ni- 
trate solution included the formation of 
bubbles and the floating of considerable 
debris, both interfering with the count of 
the ova. Care in stirring, or mixing the so- 
lution directly with the fecal material in- 
stead of with a fecal suspension, helps to 
control the bubbles. The presence of the 
debris may be partly overcome by spread- 
ing the material over the entire slide in 
order to make a larger area in which the 
Ova can be seen. 





60 Koutz, F. R., 1941. A comparison of flotation soluti 
in the detection of parasit eces Pet. Res, 
2:2, on Shien, Pp ite ova in feces. Am. Jnl. Vet. Res. 
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Intravenous Anesthesia in 
Large Animals” 

The advantage of intravenous over in- 
halation anesthesia is that it may be admin- 
istered by the surgeon before beginning the 
operation, and he may then proceed with 
little or no further attention to it. Since 
most veterinarians must operate without 
the assistance of skilled anesthetists, this 
advantage is an important one. 

In the adult horse chloral hydrate is the 
most satisfactory; it is reasonably cheap, 
stable, easily prepared and quite safe. A 
12% solution has proved to be the most con- 
venient. The injection must be strictly in- 
travenous, as chloral hydrate is escharotic. 
The instruments necessary are a 14-gauge 
hypodermic needle 1% inches long, a long 
18-gauge needle with a closed end and two 
small side openings (a tomcat catheter), 
and a rubber injection outfit. For operations 
of short duration, the casting harness is ap- 
plied and an area over the jugular vein and 
about two-thirds of the way up the neck is 
shaved and painted with tincture of iodine. 
The cork is removed from the bottle of 
chloral hydrate and the injection outfit at- 
tached. The jugular vein is distended with 
the left thumb and the 14-gauge needle in- 
serted into the vein with a quick thrust. 
When blood flows freely through this needle, 
the long needle is inserted through it and 
along the jugular vein until its hub contacts 
the hub of the short needle. The bottle of 
chloral hydrate is inverted until some solu- 
tion runs from the end of the injection out- 
fit to free it of air; the end is then attached 
to the hub of the long needle. The solution 
should not be injected too rapidly as shock 
may be produced. The speed of injection 
can be slowed by finger pressure on the 
small tube that admits air to the bottle. 
When the horse has received enough of the 
solution, he weaves from side to side and 
goes down. Just before he falls, the needle 
may be removed from the vein. When the 
casting harness is tightened, the horse is 
ready for a minor operation. 

For long and painful operations, a basal 
narcotic of chloral hydrate via stomach tube 
is given about 30 minutes before operating. 


= Foster, Geo. R., 1941. Intravenous anesthesia in 
large animals. J.4.V.M.A. 98:770, pp. 399-402. 
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For this, about one-half ounce of chloral to 
each 500 pounds of body weight is dissolved 
in lukewarm water. As the horse becomes 
quiet, he is cast and secured, and chloral 
hydrate is injected intravenously as de- 
scribed above. When nystagmus has prac- 
tically disappeared and the corneal reflex 
is still present but much weakened, a stage 
of surgical anesthesia which will last 30 
minutes or longer has been reached. Com- 
plete obliteration of the corneal reflex indi- 
cates profound anesthesia, a state close to 
the borderline of cardiac and respiratory 
failure. A 1,500 pound horse will usually re- 
quire about 750cc of solution (14% ounces of 
chloral hydrate by stomach tube and three 
ounces intravneously). More than this ap- 
proaches the danger line. 

Recovery is slower than following chloro- 
form anesthesia, and the heat-regulating 
mechanism is seriously depressed. In cold 
weather the horse should be blanketed for 
several hours after the operation; in hot 
weather, heat prostration must be watched 
for. The pharyngeal reflex is depressed for 
some time, so feed and water should be 
withheld for four or five hours, or mechan- 
ical pneumonia may follow. 


Nembutal has not been satisfactory for 
the adult horse, but it is excellent for colts 
up to six or seven months of age and espe- 
cially for foals a few days to a few weeks old. 
It is injected slowly with a syringe. The 
average dose is 25cc, although for small 
foals as little as 5cc may be sufficient, and 
larger colts and ponies may require as much 
as 50cc. 

In cows of the smaller breeds and in 
calves and heifers of the larger breeds up 
to 900 or 1000 pounds in weight, nembutal 
is satisfactory, except that in some cases the 
expense may be a disadvantage. The amount 
required for a medium-sized Jersey is from 
75 to 125cc. The drug is injected into the 
jugular vein in the same manner as in the 
colt, except that it is usually preferable to 
cast the cow first. Disappearance of the cor- 
neal reflex is used as the indication of sur- 
gical anesthesia. Recovery takes longer than 
with chloral hydrate and the same precau- 
tions regarding blanketing in cold weather 
should be observed. 

In larger cows and where the expense 


would make nembutal impractical, chloral 
hydrate may be used intravenously, employ- 
ing the same general technic as for the 
horse. Large bulls of any breed and heavy 
beef cows are so susceptible to the toxic ef- 
fects of any general anesthetic that its use 
should not be attempted. 

In large swine, 10 to 20cc of nembutal in- 
jected intravenously into the marginal ear 
vein is quite successful. A glass syringe with 
a 20-gauge needle one inch long is used. 

Chloral may produce either cardiac or 
respiratory failure or both; nembutal may 
depress the respiration until failure occurs. 
If toxic symptoms appear, removal of all 
restraint and cessation of surgical proced- 
ures are in order. Caffeine may be used as 
a stimulant. 

i ¥ q A 
Chemotherapeutic Testing” 

The general advantages of the chick em- 
bryo as an object of experimentation have 
been pointed out repeatedly. Experiments 
concerning the therapeutic activity of 
sodium sulfathiazole on developing chick 
embryos infected with Salmonella pullorum 
and Shigella flexneri, indicate that they 
offer a convenient laboratory model for 
chemotherapeutic testing. Its usefulness is 
conspicuous in such cases as bacteria of the 
genus Shigella, for which no other con- 
venient laboratory animal is available. 

A q 7 5 
Transmission of Immunity” 

It has been found that mother rats im- 
mune to Trypanosoma lewisi transmit an 
immunity to their young through their milk. 
Experiments were carried out to determine 
whether the same immunizing substance 
would appear in the milk of rats immunized 
by vaccines. The vaccines consisted of sus- 
pensions of 4,300,000 trypanosomes per cc 
of 0.5% formolized saline solution. Eight 
0.1cc injections were given at three-day in- 
tervals. The immunity thus acquired was 
found to be transmitted to the young 
through the milk, as in the case of the 
naturally-immune mother rats. 





62 Weil, A. J., and L. S. Gall, 1941. Chemotherapeutic 
testing with sodium sulfathiazole in the developing chick 
embryo. Jnl. Inf. Dis. 69:2, pp. 97-101 

68 Culbertson, J. T., 1941. Natural transmission of im- 
munity against Trypanosoma lewisi from vaccinated mother 
rats to their young. Jnl. Parasit. 27, pp. 75-59 











P-Aminobenzoic Acid, a Vitamin” 


Experiments to date seem to permit the 
conclusion that p-aminobenzoic acid is one 
of the factors of the vitamin B complex. 
It is a chromotrichia factor for the rat and 
a growth-promoting factor for chicks. 


7 o-. E FF 


Coccidioidomycosis” 

Coccidioidomycosis (coccidioidal granul- 
oma) appears to be more or less indigenous 
to California, but it has been reported else- 
where. It has occurred in man, cattle, 
sheep, and dogs. 

The gross lesions of the disease resemble 
those of tuberculosis or blastomycosis, and 
it should be kept in mind in diagnosing 
conditions in which the causative agents 
of the latter diseases cannot be found. 

Coccidioidomycosis is caused by the fun- 
gus Coccidioides immitis. It multiplies in 
the body by endosporulation, a fact which 
assists in distinguishing it from the causa- 
tive agent of blastomycosis, which multi- 
plies by budding. In the tissues the micro- 
organism is found as a highly refractile 
double contoured spherule, varying in di- 
ameter from five to 60 microns, which 
usually contains 100 or more spores. When 
mature the wall bursts and the spores are 
liberated. These are carried by the blood 
and lymph streams to different parts and 
establish metastases. , 

C. immitis is a strict aerobe, growing on 
practically any medium. On agar incubated 
at 37°C. colonies develop within three or 
four days. They are at first discrete, later 
becoming profuse and covering the entire 

plate. At room temperature colonies de- 
velop within six to eight days. Aerial hy- 
phae are more abundant at lower tempera- 
tures. In liquid media true dichotomic 
branching mycelia have been noticed. Sev- 
eral carbohydrates are attacked, including 
arabinose, galactose, glucose, lactose, mal- 
tose, sucrose and xylose. Acid, but not gas, 
is formed. Gelatin is gradually liquefied. 





64 Ansbacher, S., 1941. P-aminobenzoic acid, a vitamin. 
Science 93:2407, pp. 164-165. 

65 Plummer, P. J. G.. 1941. Coccidioidomycosis in a 
dog. Can. Jni. Comp. Med. 5:5, pp. 146-148 














Salmonella Types in Foxes” 


In the routine examination of 286 speci- 
men consignments of silver foxes, 149 were 
diagnosed as distemper, 28 as fox paraty- 
phoid, and the remainder as miscellaneous 
disorders. The differentiation of distemper 
and fox paratyphoid on a gross pathological 
basis is difficult, especially in chronic cases. 

Several types of Salmonella were reported, 
including S. typhi-murium, S. cholerae-suis 
var. kunzendorf, S. anatum, S. pullorum, and 
S. newport; this is the first time that the 
occurrence of the last two has been re- 
corded in foxes. S. typhi-murium and S. 
cholerae-suis var. kunzendorf were the types 
most commonly encountered in fox paraty- 
phoid and distemper. 

Salmonella variants, some of them anti- 
genically related to S. typhi-murium, were 
recovered from a large number of foxes. 

On the basis of this investigation, S. typhi- 
murium and S. cholerae-suis var. kunzen- 
dorf should be further investigated to evalu- 
ate their pathogenicity for foxes. 


y 5 A gy y 


Intraperitoneal Administration 
of Sulfanilamide” 


Ten healthy dogs were injected with vary- 
ing doses of aqueous suspensions of sulfan- 
ilamide crystals, the injections being made 
into the peritoneal cavity through the upper 
part of the left rectus muscle. Fifteen min- 
utes after the injections the blood concen- 
trations of the drug varied from 0.66 to 
7.5mg %, depending upon the dosage. 

Of the five animals receiving 0.3gm per 
kilogram of body weight, the maximum 
blood level was reached within two hours, 
the average being 499mg %. A maximum 
blood level of 6mg % was attained in the 
same length of time by two dogs receiving 
0.6gm per kilogram of body weight. Of 
three dogs receiving 1gm per kilogram of 
body weight, one showed a maximum level 
of 18mg % in four hours, the second a 
maximum of 8.5mg % in six hours, and the 
third a maximum of 9.9mg % in 10 hours. 





66 Bennett, McCoy, and Wisnicky, 1941. Jnl. Inf. Dis. 
69:2, pp. 167-172. 

67 Keeley, J. L., 1941. Intraperitoneal administration of 
sulfanilamide: concentration in peripheral blood in dogs. 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med. 46, pp. 458-462. 
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These concentrations are lower than those 
previously reported following oral or sub- 
cutaneous administration of the drug. 

Symptoms of toxicity were observed in 
two of the three dogs receiving the dose of 
igm per kilogram of body weight, but these 
disappeared within 12 hours. 


er ee 


Milk Control on the Farm” 

There is no more important section of 
food control than the safeguarding of the 
milk supply. The following human diseases 
are capable of transmission through milk: 
bacillary dysentery, cholera, diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, septic sore 
throat, tuberculosis, typhoid and the para- 
typhoid fevers, and undulant fever. Pas- 
teurization, although an important step in 
assuring the safety of the milk supply, does 
not obviate the necessity for healthy cows 
and the observance of rigid hygienic pre- 
cautions in the production of pure, whole- 
some milk. 

There must be careful supervision of the 
health of the cows and of their human at- 
tendants. Herds should be routinely tested 
by veterinarians for tuberculosis and bru- 
cellosis. In addition, there should be peri- 
odic examinations of the herd for any 
other abnormal conditions, and the proper 
measures taken when these appear. Should 
any abnormality be noted in the milk dur- 
ing milking or straining, such milk should 
be withheld from shipment and the cause 
investigated and corrected. 

The dairy barn should be clean, dry, well 
lighted,- and well ventilated. All interior 
surfaces should be as smooth as possible 
and tightly constructed. No dust or cobwebs 
should be allowed to accumulate, and the 
whole interior should be frequently brushed 
down and whitewashed at least twice a year. 
A good floor with adequate surface- and 
under-drainage is required. Concrete is the 
most satisfactory material for the floor. 

In addition to being generously and regu- 
larly fed and watered, dairy cows must be 
kept thoroughly groomed. The udder, flanks 
and tail should be kept well clipped, and 
before milking these parts should be gone 





68 Lavery, J. F., 1941. Milk control on the farm. Can. Jnl. 
Comp. Med. 5:3, pp. 63-74. 
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over with a clean, damp cloth, then dried. 

The milker should wear clean clothes, 
preferably white overalls. He must wash his 
hands thoroughly just before milking. The 
milking stool, the last object handled by 
the milker before actually taking the teat 
in hand, must be kept scrupulously clean. 

The milk pail should be of the small- 
mouthed variety. 

The milk house should be located as close 
to the dairy barn as possible, and should 
be so equipped as to ensure prompt chilling 
of the milk to a low temperature and main- 
taining it there. 

All dairy utensils must be kept clean. The 
following three steps are essential: (1) 
thorough washing (2) sterilization; (3) 
thorough drying after sterilization, except 
when utensils are to be used at once. Steam 
or hot water sterilization is effective when 
properly carried out, but few farms are 
equipped for this. Chemical sterilization 
gives good results when applied intelligently. 

: v q q 
The Veterinarian’s Role in the 
Conquest of Human Disease” 

The veterinarian has contributed much 
to the health of the American people by 
the conservation of domestic live stock, 
thus assuring a wholesome and adequate 
supply of meat and milk for the consuming 
public, and by protecting the public from 
the diseases of animals that may be trans- 
mitted to man. 

Food Supply—An important function is 
the meat-inspection service administered 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Our fed- 
eral meat-inspection service is probably the 
finest in the world. Its service in hygiene 
and sanitation is of incalculable worth to 
the health of the nation. 

Tuberculosis—The achievement of Amer- 
ican veterinarians in practically eradicat- 
ing bovine tuberculosis has been a notable 
one. As a consequence of this and of other 
measures carried out by veterinarians, 
physicians, and public health workers, the 
United States undoubtedly has the safest 
milk supply of any nation in the world. 





6° Feldman, William H., 1941. The veterinarian in the 
conquest of human disease. J.4.V.M.A. 98:769, pp. 304- 
309. 








Rabies.—Rabies still constitutes a serious 
challenge. The rabies situation in the 
United States seems to be becoming more 
acute every year. There has been consider- 
able controversy concerning certain recom- 
mendations advanced for the suppression 
of this disease, and it appears that until 
the responsibility for eradicating it is 
placed with some national agency, such as 
the federal Bureau of Animal Industry, we 
can expect no satisfactory solution of the 
problem. Rabies is fundamentally the re- 
sponsibility of the veterinary profession, 
and it is important that this fact be recog- 
nized if we are to be rid of its menace. 


Encephalitis —Infectious equine encepha- 
lomyelitis represents a major problem in 
animal health, and perhaps in human 
health as well. The prevention and control 
of this disease in horses and in human 
beings provide an exceptional opportunity 
for the cooperative action of the veterinary 
and the medical professions. 


Glanders, Brucellosis.— Many other dis- 
eases of animals which constitute a menace 
to human health have been either virtually 
eradicated (e. g. glanders of horses and 
mules) or prevented from becoming a 
major health problem by constant super- 
vision (e.g. brucellosis) . 


Safeguards.—Although many of the con- 
tributions of the veterinary profession to 
the betterment of public health have come 
from veterinarians engaged in research, no 
small share of credit is due the practi- 
tioner. His alertness for danger signals con- 
stitutes an important phase of the protec- 
tion of human health from infectious dis- 
eases—anthrax, glanders, foot-and-mouth 
disease, rabies, Weil’s disease, mastitis, etc. 
The role of the veterinary practitioner in 
our program of public health is significant, 
and his contributions should be recognized 
and appreciated more widely. 


In the conquest of disease the veteri- 
narian has established a record of splendid 
achievement. To continue the attack and 
to maintain the objectives gained is an im- 
portant part of every veterinarian’s re- 
sponsibility. 
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“The sons of science walk in end- 
less line bearing a torch . . . Their 
quests are strange and wonderful: 
to know the what of every living 
thing, and then the how and why.” 

—Paul H. Oehser. 
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Census, Live Stock, 394 
Cesarean Section in Dogs, 47, 76 
Chastek Paralysis of Foxes, 177, 305 
Cheese from Pasteurized Milk, 117 
Chick Anemia Factor, 198 
Embryo as Testing Medium, 625 
Chloral Hydrate Anesthesia, 500, 624 
Choke, Gadget for Relief of, 223 
Treatment for, 111 
Choline, 143 
Chondroma of Nasal Septum, 509 
Coal-Tar-Pitch Poisoning, 37 
Cobalt Deficiency in Sheep, 572 
Coccidioidomycosis, 626 
Coccidiosis, Avian, 263, 621, 622 
Bovine, 199 
Canine, 580 
Feline, 50 
Cod-Liver Oil, Supply of, 485 
Colitis in Horses, 276 
Colorado State College Faculty, 177 
Colt, Ca-P Deficiency in a, 378 
Labored Breathing | in a, 545 
Malignant Edema in a, 469 
Community Organization for Health, 


Sales Spread Disease, 447 
Convulsions in a Cat, 113 

in Pigs, 108 
Cornell School of Nutrition, 540 
Corpus Luteum Extract, 530 
Cortin, 426 
Coryza, Avian, 54, 620 
Coumarin an Anticoagulant, 181 
Cramp in Horses, 111 
Creamery Industry Wakes, 337 
Crooked Toes in Chicks, 4 
Croupous Enteritis in a Stallion, 525 





Crystal-Violet Vaccine, 30, 611 

Cystic Calculi, Removal of, 254 
Ovaries in a Bitch, 115 

Cysts of Dogs, 43 
Dentigerous, 224 


D 


Deer, Number of in U. S., 132 

Dentigerous Cysts, 224 

Dermatitis, Dusting Powder for, 347 

Diagnosis, Importance of, 4 

Diarrhea, Treatment of, 327 

Digitalis, Massive Dose of, 111 

Diphenylamine for Screwworm, 376 

Dipping Solution for Cattle, 603 
for Dogs, 126, 524 

Dislocation, Coxofemoral, 523 
Vertebral, 115 

Distemper, Canine, 90, 216, 365, 420 
Feline, 50 

Dog Food, Proper Constituents of, 

614 


Testing Program, 294, 344, 397 
Dogs, Actinomycosis in, 484 

Anemia in, 41 

Anesthesia in, 144 

Anomaly in, a 

Ascites in, 519 

Barlow’s Disease in, 329 

Blacktongue in, 104 

Blood Transfusions in, 616 

Calculi in, 254 

Caloric Requirements of, 69 

Carcinoma in, 381 

Castration of, 405 

Cesarean Section in, 47, 76 

Coccidiosis in, 580 

Copulation After Castration in, 

259 


Coxofemoral Dislocation in, 523 
Cystic Ovaries in, 115 

Cysts of, 43 

Dipping Solution for, 126, 524 
Distemper in, 90, 216, 365, 420 
Duodenal Ulcer in, 581 

Ear Operations in, 75, 127 
Eclampsia in, 41 

Encephalitis in, 618 

Enteritis in, 42, 45 

Entropion in, 405 
Fibro-Adenoma in, 259 
Fibrosarcoma in, 226 

Fluid Therapy in, 61 

Focal Infections in, 42 
Follicular Mange 4 582 
Gastroscopy in, 227 

Heartworm in, 55, 274, 617 
Hermaphrodite, 532 

Hernia in, 531 

Hypertrophied Prostate Gland in, 


siete of, 328 

Impacted Anal Sacs in, 43, 44, 74 

Impotence in, 45 

Incidence of Rabies in, 117 

“Influenza”’ in, 216 

Legislation about, 285 

Leptospirosis in, 49, 220 

Leucemia in, 325 

Leucoma in, 261 

Leucoplakia in, 433 

Litters, Large, in, 543 

Naphthalene Poisoning in, 324 

Nephritis in, 51 

Nutrition of, 41, 156, 614 

of War, 488 

Oophoritis in, 531 

Otorrhea in, 404 

Posterior Paralysis in, 41 

Pyometra in, 47, 531, 615 

Rabies in, 48, 70, 386, 553 

Sodium Citrate for, 483 

— Infections in, 383, 
61 


Statistics about, 5 
Sulfanilamide for, 48, 626 
Sulfapyridine for, 48 
Teniacides for, 56 

Tetanus in, 434 

Thiamin Requirements of, 156 
Tick Dip for, 126 

Ticks in, 470 

Tissue Autolysis in, 618 
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Dogs (Cont’d) 
Trichomoniasis in, 261 
Tumors in, 43, 226, 259, 381 
Vertebral Dislocation in, 115 
Vitamin C Deficiency in, 329 
War, 488 
Whipworm Hysteria in, 522 
Ducks, Depth of Dive of, 4 
Dysentery in Swine, 100, 210 
Dystocia in Cattle, 88, 172, 560 






































E 


Eclampsia in Small Animals, 41 
Eczema, Lotion for, 232 
Edema, Malignant, 469 
Egg Count, Parasite, 623 
Production, Bulletin on, 436 
Eichhorn Receives Award, 494 
Elk, Number of in U. S., 132 
Emphysema, Diagnosis of, 484 
in a Horse, 109 
Encephalitis, Canine, 618 
St. Louis, 4 
Encephalomyelitis, Equine Infectious, 
444 


and St. Louis Encephalitis, 442 

Spread of Eastern, 339 

Vaccination against, 339 
Endocarditis in Animals, 328 

in Swine, 611 
Endocrine Therapy—See Hormones 
Enteritis in Cats, 

in Dogs, 42, 45 

in Swine, 37, 209, 223, 447, 495, 


6 
Enterohepatitis, Mapharsen for, 574 
Entozon for Mastitis, 326 
Entropion Operation, 405 
Epinephrine, 425 
Epsom Salt Poisoning in Cows, 273 
Erysipelas, Swine—See Swine Ery- 
sipelas 
Erysipelothrix Infections, Human, 1 
Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae, 610 
Estrogens, 516 


F 
Factor R, 198 
S, 198 


U, 198 
Farmer, Miles, 86 
Favus in Poultry, 54 
Fever Therapy for Trichomoniasis, 8 
Fibro-Adenoma in a Dog, 259 
Fibrosarcoma in a Dog, 226 
Filariasis, Canine, 55, 274, 617 
Fistula of the Withers, 90, 357 
Fleas and Dog Heartworm, 55 
and Plague, 437 
Flotation Solutions, 624 
Fluid Therapy in Dogs, 61 
Foals, Diseases of, 452, 592 
Foreign ig in Cattle, 362, 383 
in Fowl, 
Formalin tos Colitis in Horses, 276 
Ft. Bliss, Organization at, 445 
Ft. Riley, Cavalry School at, 547 
Hunt Club at, 546 
Founder in a Cow, 9 
Fowl Paralysis— See Neurolymph- 
omatosis 
a Chastek Paralysis in, 177, 
3 


Rickets in, 202 
Salmonella Infections in, 626 
Thiamin Deficiency in, 
Fracture of Tuber Coxae, 469 
Tibial, 319, 530 
ee for Dog Heartworm, 274, 
é1 


G 


Game Birds, Cannibalism in, 73 
Trichomonas in, 621 

Gangrene in Pregnant Cows, 329 
Sulfonamide Compounds for, 534 
Vaccination against, 484 

Gapes in Chickens, 380 

Garbage Feeding, 34, 538 

Gastric Secretion, 63 
Ulcers in a Cat, 260 
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Gastritis, Traumatic, 362 
Gastroenteritis in Swine, 36 
Gastroscopy in Dogs, 227 
Genetic Resistance, of Swine to Bru- 
cellosis, 40 
Gizzard Erosion Factor, 143 
Glandular Therapy—See Hormones 
Goats, Indigestion in, 91 3 
Gonadotropes, 465 
Gonadotropin, Chorionic, 466 
Equine, 
Pituitary, 465 
a Abdominal Rupture from, 
171 


Gramicidin, 392 
for Mastitis, 598 

Grass Juice Factor, 198 

Grasses, Carotene Content of, 542 
Frosted Sudan Not Poisonous, 542 
HCN Content of, 542 
Productivity of, 1 

Gravel in a Mare, 90 

“Gray Eye’’—See Iritis 

Grayson Foundation, 1 


H 


Hair Balls, Collection of, 446 

Heart Block in a Race Horse, 250 

Heartworm, Canine, 55, 274, 617 

Hematoma — es 222 
in Brain - Cat, 


in a Cow, 
BR a Bovine, 5 
em. Sep. and Fowl az. 257 


Heparin, 227, 496 
Hereditary Immunity, 625 
Hermaphrodite Dog, 532 
rig, tii 
Hernia, Bovine Diaphragmatic, 172 
Canine Perineal, 531 
Equine Umbilical, 222 
Hexamita Meleagridis in Chicks, 621 
Histaminase for Allergies, 155 
Histamine, Effects of Injected, 594 
Hog Cholera and Pig Anemia, 613 
Blood Changes in, 510 
Cattle so for, 70 
Control of, 35, 
Crystal- Violet Rn for, 30, 611 
from a Community Sale, 447 
Vaccination, 101, 208 
Hookworm in Cats, 50 
in Dogs, 56 
Hormones, Androgenic, 514 
Anterior Pituitary, 248 
for Impotence, 45 
Gonadotropic, 465 
Liver, 555 
Miscellaneous, 554 
Pineal, 556 
Posterior Pituitary, 247 
Splenic, 555 
Veterinary Use of, 246 
Horse of the Year, 73 
Horses, Abdominal Rupture in, 171 
Abortion_in, 452, 591 
and Mules, 389 
Anthrax in, 95 
Auricular Sound in, 250 
Azoturia in, 482 
Blood Transfusion in, 327 
Breeding Program for, 590 
Broken Wind in, 533 
Calculi in, 254 
Carcinoma in, 
Chloral BL Wg for, 500 
Choke in, 111 
Colitis in, 276 
Color Transmission in, 8 
Contracted Tendons in, 377 
Croupous Enteritis in, 525 
Dentigerous Cysts in, 224 
Digitalis for, 111 
Diseases of Newborn, 452 
Dislocation of Patella in, 111 
Encephalomyelitis in, 339, 442, 444 
Fistulous Withers in, 90, 357 
Fractures in, 469, 53 
Gas Poisoning of, 533 
Gravel in, 90 
Impaction in, 94 
Infected Cords in, 480 
Infectious Anemia in, 306, 310, 


Horses (Cont’d) 


Interstitial Emphysema in, 109 
Intravenous Anesthesia in, 624 
in Warfare, 335, 339, 594 
Lameness in, 327 
Lymphangitis in, 276 
Malignant Edema in, 469 
Mange Treatment for, 138 
Mineral Deficiency in, 378 
Minerals in Blood of, 592 
Nail Prick in, 258 
Nicotine Poisoning in, 117 
Paralysis of Penis in, 482 
Periodic Ophthalmia in, 594 
Phenothiazine for, 182, 188, 287, 
430, 481, 557, 593 
Pneumothorax for, 533 
Potato Poisoning in, 559 
Purpura in, 534 
Restraint of, 352 
Roaring Operation for, 360 
St. Louis Encephalitis in, 442 
Selenium Poisoning in, 326 
Sodium Citrate for, 483 
Strangles Therapy for, 435 
Strongylosis in, 557, 593 
Swine Erysipelas Infection in, 382 
Tail Operations on, 358, 433 
Tetanus Anatoxin for, "382 
Tetany in, 88 
Vicious, 328 
Umbilical Hernia in, 222 
Uterine Torsion in, 501 
Vitamin A Requirements of, 544, 


593 
Horseflies Transmit Anaplasmosis, 
602 


Human Body, Composition of, 231 

Humane Laws, Revision of, 

Hunts at Ft. Riley, 546 

Hydrocyanic Acid, Plants Contain- 
ing, 67 

Hypertrophy of Prostate Gland, 45 

Hysteria Caused by Whipworms, 522 


I 


Ice Cream, Consumption of, 67 
Immunity Transmitted to Young, 625 
Impaction, Equine, 94 
Impotence, Treatment of Canine, 45 
Incubator, Bacteriological, 567 
Indiana V.M. A, 4 
Influenza, Canine, 216 

Feline, 92 
Insulin, 554 
Iodine Requirements of Animals, 60 
Iowa Experiment in Disease Con- 

trol, 288, 340 

Iowa State College Faculty, 439 
Iritis and Paralysis in Chicks, 67 
Iron in Molasses, 108 


J 


Jack, Sporotrichosis. in a, 321 
Jaundice, Canine—-See Leptospirosis 


K 


K.C.V.C. Alumni Quarterly, 550 
Kaolin for Enteritis, 42 

Keratitis in Lambs, 322 
Ketosis—Sce Acetonemia 

Kidney Disease in Dogs, 51 
Kinsley Labs. to “Corn States,” 19 


L 


Lambs, Nutritional Keratitis in, 322 
Overeating in, 
Rations for, 168 
Lameness, Alcoholization for, 327 
Laryngitis in a Calf, 
Lead Arsenate Non-Toxic for Swine, 


Lentin for Horses, 525 

Leptospirosis in_Dogs, 49, 220 

Leucemia in a Dog, 3 

mn Vitamin B Therapy for, 
61 


Leucoplakia in a Dog, 433 
Library Services, New, 299 
Lice in Swine, 36, 241 











Lipocaic, 554 
Listerellosis in Sheep, 608 
in Swine, 32, 3 
Liver Abscesses in Cattle, 235, 387 
Hormones, 555 
Live Stock, Importance of, 19 
Markets, 1, 68, 78, 124 
Production, 394, 440 
Sanitary Officials, 178 
Trucking Regulations, 78 
Locker Plants, Number of, 33, 338 
Lymphangitis in Horses, 276 
Lymphoblastoma in Dairy Cattle, 406 


M 


Mange, in Dogs, 582 
in Horses, 138 
in Swine, 36 
Mapharsen for Enterohepatitis, 574 
Margarine, Restrictions on, 284 
Mastitis, Acriflavine for, 597, 598 
Effects of Stripping on, 232 
Field Test for, 597 
Gramicidin for, 598 
in Cattle, 109, 232, 326, 415, 597, 
598, 600 
in Sheep, 180 
in Swine, 67, 108, 129 
Microscopic Test for, 415 
Novoxil for, 598, 600 
Transmission of, 326 
Meat for Millions, 584 
for the Army, 124 
Judging Contest, 19 
Motion Picture on, 33 
National Supply of, 19 
Production in 1940, 124 
Varied Cuts of, 67 
Vitamin Content of, 6, 
Meat Inspection, Federal 
in California, 73, 338 
in Sweden, 534 
Medical Service, Group, 230 
Merillat Golden Anniversary, 287 
— _Blue for Nitrate Poison- 


fA 
2 
23 


ing, 
—_— : College, Faculty of, 
122 


Veterinary Clinic at, 443 

Veterinary Laboratory of, 492 

Women Students at, 237 
M. S. C. Veterinarian Staff, 233 
Midwest Small Animal Assn., 74 
Milk, Composition of, 227, 390 

Contamination of, 338 

Control on the Farm, 627 

Effect of Minerals on, 329 

Fat Content of, 329 

Microscopic Inspection of, 415 

Paper Containers for, 

Pasteurization of, 487 

Protective Value of, 438 

Secretion Rate of, 232 
Milk Fever—See Parturient Paresis 
Milk Inspection in Sweden, 534 
Milk Sickness, 136, 384 

Produced by Toxic Butter, 244 
Mineral Requirements of Animals, 


58 
Mink, Chastek Paralysis in, 305 
Molasses in the Hog Ration, 59 
Iron in, 108 
Montana Live Stock Notes, 130 
Moose, Number of in U. S., 133 
Mosquitoes Transmit Anaplasmosis, 
602 


Mules and Horses, 389 
Fistulous Withers in, 357 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia in, 257 
Mustard oe and Army Animals, 
, 595 
Mycoses of Chickens, 54 


N 


Nail Prick, Complications from, 258 
Naphthalene Poisoning in a Dog, 324 
N.A.B.A.1.V. Annual Banquet, 180 
N-Butyl Chloride for Canine Whip- 
worms, 2 
for Ovine Parasites, 272 
Nephritis in Dogs, 51 











632 


Neurolymphomatosis and Iritis, 67 
Transmission of, 435 
Newspapers Say, 134, 242, 393 


7 Veterinary College Faculty, 


Nicotine Poisoning in a Horse, 117 
173 


Nicotinic Acid, 102, 

Deficiency in Cats, 77 

for Swine Enteritis, 37 
Nitrate Poisoning in Cattle, 62 
Nodular Worm Complications, 449 


Nose Prints for Identifying Dogs, 
328 


for Identifying Sheep, 488 
No-Splint Fracture Treatment, 523 
Novoxil for Mastitis, 598, 600 
Nymphomania in Dairy Cattle, 530 


° 


Obituaries 
M’ Fadyean, 3 John, 175 
Roberts, Guy A., 550 
von Ostertag, Robert, 125 
Odentomata in Horses, 224 
Ohio State University Faculty, 337 
Omentopexy for Ascites in the Dog. 


519 
— Veterinary College Faculty. 


Oophoritis in a Bitch, 531 
Ophthalmia, Periodic, 594 
Orchitis in a Jack, 93 

Otitis in Dogs, 404 
Otorrhea, Operation for, 404 
Ovariotomy in Mares, 328 
Overeating in Lambs, 606 


P 


P-Aminobenzoic Acid, 626 
Pantothenic Acid, 141 
Deficiency, 537 
Paralysis in Poultry, 67, 435 
in Small Animals, 41 
of Penis in Horses, 482 
Radial, in Cows, 480 
Paraplegia in Cattle. 507 
Parasites, Control of, 238 
Egg Count for. 623 
Flotation Test for, 624 
of Cats, 50, 
of Cattle, 312, 376, 604 
of Dogs. 55, 261, 274, 470, 522, 
580, 582, 617 
of Poultry, 263, 373, 380, 621, 622 
of Sheep, 28, 272, 403, 449, 502. 
609 


of Swine, 36, 57, 241, 538 
Parathyroid Glands, 371 
Parke, Davis & Co. 75th Year, 72 
Parturient Paresis, Experience with, 


26 
Treatment of, 61, 93 
Pasteur, Career of Louis, 385 
Pasteurellosis in Sheep, 180 
Pellagra, Incidence of, 107 
Symptoms of, 103 
Penicillin, Use of in Infections, 537 
Pericarditis, Traumatic, 362 
Perosis of Chicks, 622 
Phenothiazine for Cattle, 183, 312 
for Horses, 182, 188, 287, 430. 
481, 557, 593 
for Poultry, 374 
for Sheep, 28, 183, 486, 502, 609 
for Swine. 57, 183 
Relative Efficacy of, 502 
Toxicity of, 287, 374, 430, 448. 


481 
Phosphorus ore in a Colt, 378 
Pig Anemia, 207, 
and Hog Cholera *b13 
Pig Scour, 207 
Piles in Swine, 129 
Pineal Hormone, 556 
Plagues, History of. 388. 535 
Plant Poisoning, 474, 507 
Pneumonia in Swine, 36 
Pneumothorax for Broken Wind, 533 
Poisoning, Coal-Tar-Pitch, 37 
Hydrocyanic Acid, 67 
Lead-Arsenate, 40 
Naphthalene, 324 
Nitrate, 62 





Poisoning (Cont'd) 
Phenothiazine, 430, 448 
Plant, 474, 7 
Potato, 

Selenium, 326 
Sodium Chlorate, 318 
White Snakeroot, 384 
Zamia, 

Poisonous Plants, Bulletin on, 436 

Poliomyelitis in Animals, 383 

Polyarthritis in Swine, 39 

Potato Poisoning in Horses, 559 


Poultry, Breeding for Disease Re- 


sistance in, 552 
Bronchitis in, 551 
Cannibalism in, 73, 489, 533 
Coccidiosie in, 119, 263, 621, 622 
Control of Disease in, 288, 346 
Coryza in, 54, 551, 620 
Crooked Toes in, 4 
Foreign Bodies in, 379 
Gapes in, 380 
Hexamita Infection in, 621 
Iritis in, 67 
Mortality Increasing, 552 
Mycoses of, 54 
Number of, 4 
Paralysis in, 67, 435 
Perosis in, 622 
Phenothiazine for, 183, 374 
Production of, 394 
Psittacosis in, 387 
Pullorum Disease in, 31, 54, 620 
Sale of Diseased, 288 
Sanitation for, 52, 119 
Sulphur for, 622 
Teniacides for, 56 
Tetrameres in, 373 
Trichomonas in, 621 
Tuberculosis in, 28, 392 
Vitamin A for, 60 
Vitamin K for, 489 
P-P Factor—See Nicotinic Acid 
Practitioners’ Association, The, 399 
Pregnancy Disease in Sheep, 94, 272 
Test, Intradermal, 281 
Progesterone, 518 
Promin for Tuberculosis, 67, 281 
Pseudorabies, Bovine, 601 
Psittacosis in Poultry, 387 
Psychic Disorders in Animals, 382 
Public Health, Brucellosis and, 6, 
57, 483 
Heroes, 338 
Home Cold Storage and, 33 
Milk and, 57, 627 
Trichinosis and, 35, 538 
Tularemia and, 438, 485, 603 
Veterinarians and, 123, 627 
Pulling Contest, Winners of, 8 
Pullorum Disease, in Turkeys, 31 
Tests for, 54, 620 


* Purpura, Equine, 534 


Pyometra, in Cattle, 118 
in Dogs, 47, 531, 615 
Pyridoxine, 139 
Q 
Quarantine, History of, 237 


R 


Rabies, British Unfamiliarity with, 9 
Capital Moved, 386 
Control, 3, 22, 48, 543, 568 
Incidence of, 117 
Notes on, 553 
Potency of Vaccine, 2, 618 
Vaccination, 70, 117, 295 
Virulence of Virus, 70 

Range Paralysis — See Neurolymph- 

omatosis 

Reading Lists, A.M.A., 2 

Recent Materia Medica 
Adrenal Hormones, 424 
Gonadotropes, 465 
Miscellaneous Hormones, 554 
Nicotinic Acid, 
Posterior and Anterior Pituitary 

Hormones, 246 

Sex Hormones, 514 
Thyroid and Parathyroid, 368 
Vitamin B Complex, 1 


Vitamin C and Miscellaneous Fac- 


tors, 194 
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Renin, 555 

Restraint of Large Animals, 352 
Stocks for, 376 

Retained Placenta, Removal of, 89 

Retention Cysts in Dogs, 43 

Riboflavin, 173 

Ributyl—See N-Butyl Chloride 

Rickets, Fat as a Factor in, 274 
in Silver Fox Pups, 202 
Therapy of, 382 

Roaring Operation 360 

Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, 603 

Rumenotomy in Cattle, 364 


Salmonella Types in Foxes, 626 
Salt for Cannibalism, 489 

for Enteritis, 223, 495 

for Gland Deterioration, 544 
Sarcoma in Dogs, 43 
Sawdust Concrete, 68 
Screwworm Threatens Live Stock, 


Selenium Poisoning in Horses, 326 
Semen, Preservation of, 1 
Sex Control, 33 
Sex Hormones, 514 
Sheep, Abortion in, 607 
Balano-Posthitis in, 609 
Brain Abscesses in, 609 
Cobalt Deficiency in, 572 
Enterotoxemia in, 606 
Identification of, 488 
Keratitis in, 322 
Listerellosis in, 608 
Mastitis in, 180 
N-Butyl Chloride for, 272 
Nodular Worms in, 449 
Number of, 67, 394 
Nutrition of, 164 
Phenothiazine for, 28, 183, 486, 
502, 609 
Pregnancy Disease in, 94, 272 
Stimulation of Estrus in, 607 
Stomach Worms in, 403 
Vibrio Abortion in, 607 
Shipping Fever in Cattle, 138, 596 
Shock, Treatment of, 275, 6 
Silk Sutures for Infected Wounds, 


384 

“Sirius Sentiment Series,” 334 
Skin Lotion, Veterinary, 232 
Sodium Chlorate Poisoning, 318 

Citrate Therapy, 483 
Southern .A. Meeting, 3 
Soy Beans, Vitamin Content of, 59 
Splenic Hormone, 
Splint for Cattle, 319 
Sporotrichosis in a Jack, 321 
Staphylococcus Tateitlons, 383. 615 
Starlings Injure Cattle, 432 
Stomach Worms in Sheep, 403 
Strangles, Sulfanilamide ." aa 
Strongylosis, Equine. 557, 
Stuttgart Disease—Sce 3... 
Sulfadiazine, 486 
Sulfaguanidine, 486 

for Canine Coccidiosis. 580 

for Fowl Coccidiosis, 621 

for Swine Enteritis, 612 
Sulfanilamide for Actinomycosis, 274 

for Rovine Coccidiosis, 199 

for Canine Infections, 48 

for Gas Gangrene. 534 

for Heartworm, 274, 617 

for Mastitis in Swine, 129 

for Preserving Blood, 7 

for Strangles, 435 

Intraperitoneal Injection of, 626 

Local Application of, 281 

Pre-Operative Use of, 480 

Solution for Infected Wounds, 300 
Sulfapvridine for Calf Diphtheria, 62 

for Canine Distemper, 365 

for Canine Septicemia, 48 

for Cattle, 604 

for Feline Distemper, 434 

for Gas Gangrene, 534 

for Necrotic Larvngitis. 577 
Sulfathiazole. for Fowl Coryza, 620 

for Gas Gangrene, 534 
Sulphur for Poultry, 622 
— Equipment, Sterilization of, 

372 
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Sweet Clover Disease, Cause of, 181 
Swine, Anaplasmosis in, 241 
Anaplasmosis-Like Disease in, 108 
Anemia in, 36 
Arthritis in, 108 
Bronchitis in, 36 
Castration of, 38 
Cholera in—See Hog Cholera 
Coal-Tar-Pitch Poisoning in, 37 
Convulsions in, 108 
Deficiency Disease in, 545 
Diseases of, 206 
Dysentery in, 100 
Endocarditis in, 611 
Enteritis in, 36, 37, 495, 612 
Erysipelas in—See’ Swine Erysip- 
elas 
Hermaphroditism in, 111 
Lead Arsenate Non-Toxic for, 40 
Lice in, 241 
Listerellosis in, i 736 
Mastitis in, 67, 108, 129 
Mineral Rations es 544 
Mixed Infection in, 447 
Molasses for, 
Number of, 394 
Nutrition of, 270, 612 
Phenothiazine for, 57, 183, 448 
Piles in, 129 
Pneumonia in, 36 
Polyarthritis in, 39 
Polyomyelitis in, 383 
Posterior Paralysis in, 241 
Practice, 270 
Quarantine Restrictions on, 70 
Resistant Strains in, 40 
Thiamin Deficiency in, 490 
Throat Abscesses in, 241 
Trichinosis in, 35, 538 
Umbilical Hernia in, 241 
Vesicular Fronthe~ma of, 34, 240 
Vitamin E for, 533 
Swine Erysipelas, ¥z, 213 
Causative Organism of, 610 
Disinfection for, 61 
from a Community Sale, 447 
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DISTEMPER 
CONTROL 


MIXED BACTERIN (Canine), 
Formula No. 1, Gederle 


This bacterin consists of killed bacteria 
isolated from dogs. 


FORMULA: 

Brucella bronchiseptica 
Streptococcus (pyogenic) 
Pasteurella caniseptica 


Staphylococcus { pe 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


S THE FALL AND WINTER 

A MONTHS approach with 

their conditions conducive to 

respiratory diseases inthedog, 

veterinarians again place im- 

plicit confidence in Lederle’s 

biologics for distemper con- 

trol. Twelve years of success- 

ful use in everyday veterinary 

practice supported by con- 

firming parallel research conducted on an 

extensive scale, have been responsible for 

the widespread professional acceptance of 

immunization with “Canine Distemper Vac- 

cine and Virus, Lederle’ (Laidlaw-Dunkin 
Method ). 

“Anti-Canine Distemper Serum, Lederle,” 
has earned its place in the armamentarium of 
the practitioner as the especially useful agent 
for temporary protection as well as in the 


treatment of the disease in the initial stages. 


Alse auailatle 


For infections secondary to distemper or 
occurring as individual entities, the follow- 


ing formulas are of corresponding benefits: 


MIXED BACTERIN (Canine), 
Formula No. 2, Gederle 


This bacterin consists of killed bacteria 
isolated from dogs. * 

FORMULA: 

Salmonella enteritidis 


Sol lla schott 





Packages: 20 cc. vial. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, ING. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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D. W. Pittman, Whiteville, N. C., writes that 
he enjoyed reading E. T. Baker’s “Difficult 
Calving” in the November issue. . . . He sug- 
gests that epidural anesthesia, not mentioned 
by Doctor Baker, is useful in cases of prolapse 
or in cesarean sections. 


Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, reports that the 
German invasion in 1940 of the Channel 
islands, home of the Jersey and Guernsey 
dairy breeds, has infected these cattle with 
foot-and-mouth disease. Russia’s invasion of 
Finland the same year carried the infection 
there. 


Dr. Fred F. McKenzie, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been appointed head 
of the Department of Animal Husbandry of 
the Utah State Agricultural College. Dr. 
McKenzie has just returned from South Amer- 
ica, where as representative of the Department 
of State he has assisted the governments of 
Chili and Peru with their problems of sheep 
breeding at high altitudes. 


On page 590, introducing the equine section 
of the review of veterinary literature presented 
this month, is a study of Annette K. and 
Brushup, the granddam and dam of the fa- 
mous racehorse War Admiral. We are indebted 
to the editor of The Blood Horse, Lexington, 
Ky., for this. . . . The healthy-looking cattle 
on page 596 are from a herd near Camilla, Ga., 
which was used in tests on phenothiazine car- 
ried out last year by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in cooperation with B. E. Carlisle, 
Camilla practitioner. ... The sheep photo- 
graph on page 606 was furnished through the 
courtesy of the U. S. Forestry Service. The ani- 
mals are on summer range in the Sawtooth 
Mountains of southern Idaho... . On page 610, 
the picture offers a study in swine. The show 
type bacon animal, the uniformity and the 
industry they exhibit in eating are so charac- 
teristic of purebred Hampshires as to make a 
striking picture. The cocker spaniels on page 
614 are pedigreed puppies from the Orthodox 
Kennels, Whitemarsh, Pa. Photograph cour- 
tesy of Lederle Laboratories, Inc... . The white 
leghorn pullets pictured on page 620 are part 
of a lot used by J. W. Patton, H. H. Buskirk, 
and L. A. Rauls, East Lansing, Mich., in poul- 
try feeding experiments conducted by them. 
. . . The earnest microscopist (front cover and 
page 623), typifying the spirit of scientific re- 
search, was photographed by Gordon Carson, 
Chicago. 
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E. S. Brashier, State Veterinarian of Missis- 
sippi, in reporting a serious spread of hog 
cholera over the state late this fall, urges all 
farmers who buy swine at sales, or from other 
farms, to have them vaccinated before adding 
them to their herds. This should be done even 
though the seller claims they have been vacci- 
nated. 

a 


Dr. J. W. George, Webster County Republi- 
can, has been appointed State Veterinarian of 
Missouri, succeeding Dr. H. E. Curry of Kansas 
City. Doctor George resigned from the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry to take the job. He 
formerly lived in Harrisonville and was once 
chairman of the Cass County Republican 
Committee—Lebanon [Mo.| News. 


e 
Nominations are solicited for the 1942 award 
of $1000 established by Mead, Johnson & 
Company to promote researches dealing with 
B-complex vitamins. This recognition will be 
given to a laboratory (non-clinical) or clinical 
research worker, in the United States or Can- 
ada, chosen by judges from the American In- 
stitute of Nutrition at their annual meeting in 

Boston on April 5, 1942. 


& 

Shortly after his return from England where 

he had been sent by the B.A.I. at the request 
of the English Government to advise regarding 
animal disease control, Dr. Adolph Eichhorn 
spoke at the banquet of the Junior A.V.M.A. of 
Michigan State College at East Lansing. . 
He mentioned the shortage of beef in England 
due to an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Ireland and the inability to import enough 
from South America. ... Lack of concen- 
trated foods, pushing the cows to overproduc- 
tion, as well as increased and unchecked 
bovine tuberculosis, are all factors responsible 
for the low milk supply in Britain, in the opin- 
ion of Doctor Eichhorn. 


S 

The Hon. George W. Gillie, Captain in the 
Veterinary Reserve Corps, reported in the 
Congressional Record of October 6th, on his 
tour of duty in the Army. He was assigned to 
the 1st Cavalry Division, at Fort Bliss, as as- 
sistant to the Division Veterinarian, for 28 
days beginning July 5. Doctor Gillie quoted 
General Innis P. Swift, Commandant at Fort 
Bliss, as saying that Hitler used more than 
700,000 horses in the Polish and French cam- 
paigns, and that he had the firm conviction 
that cavalry has a very vital role in modern 
warfare, especially in fighting over rough ter- 
rain. The General also is of the opinion that 
when the terrain is so rough that trucks can- 
not negotiate it to carry supplies to the cavalry, 
this should be done by air transport. 











. . « Lhese pigs were marketed a short time 
ago at a price of $8.90 per cwt., when the 
top price paid that day was $8.95,” 


So ends a letter from an Illinois 
veterinarian* who recommended Cutter 
B.T.V. to a client who had complained 
of the arrested growth following 
serum -virus. 

Field experience has proven that a 
single dose protects against cholera 
until marketing — just as each lot of 
B.T.V. must prove its immunizing abil- 
ity in the laboratory, by protecting sus- 
ceptible pigs against a subsequent dose 
of virus which uniformly kills the 
controls. 

Assure greater profits for your cli- 
ents by avoiding virus “stunting”— 
and less grief for yourself by avoiding 
virus “breaks” and flare-ups of second- 
ary infections. Vaccinate with Cutter 
B. T. V.—the safe hog cholera vaccine 
that eliminates disease-producing virus 
from the field. 


*Name on request 


cutter Laboratories 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA « Iii N. CANAL ST., CHICAGO « 138 W. 53rd ST., NEW YORK 
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For Saie, Wanted, etc., 52.00 tor 258 words or iess. 
additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents extra wher 
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WORLD MAP OF DOGS—Unique, Educational; 19” x 
24”; $1.00 each (3 for $2). Also Chart of All ‘American 
Breeds, same size, same price. Only complete American 
work on dogs, Judy’s Dog Encyclopedia, $5. Judy Pub- 
lishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE: C letely ipped small animal hospi- 
tal. Well established in large west Pennsylvania city. 
Low rent. Priced reasonably. Address No. 346, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








WANTED: Assistant Veterinarian for small-animal hos- 
pital in exclusiye north shore suburb of Chicago. Prefer 
man in late 20's or early 30's; recent graduate would be 
considered. Live on premises. Room and board, attractive 
salary. Start at once. State racial descent. Address No. 
344, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE: Owing to recent death of my husband, a 
Wisconsin mixed practice well established in city of 
30,000 and in prosperous farming community. Wonderful 
corostuntty. Address No. 340, care of VETERINARY 

I a 


WANTED: Assistant Veterinarian for small animal hos- 
pital in Baltimore, Md. Prefer young, single, recent 
graduate. Applicant to live on premises. When answer- 
ing state age, salary expected, and give three refer- 
ences. Enclose snapshot picture. Address No. 341, care 
of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








WANTED: Copy of ‘Veterinary State Board Questions 
and Answers,” by V. G. Kimball. 1917 or 1920 edition 
preferred. Give price and edition. Address S. H. Hoffer, 
Box 295, College Station, Texas. 





VETERINARIAN, young, single, experienced, desires 
position with country practitioner. Licensed in Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Address No. 345, care of VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 





“HORSESHOES OF INTEREST TO VETERINARIANS” by 
the late Prof. Henry Asmus, Cornell University. This 
new book on horseshoeing contains 164 illustrations of 
shoes for both healthy and defective hoofs and for sev- 
eral kinds of lameness, with full description of each. 
Useful to the general practitioner as well as to the 
specialist on lameness in the horse. Price $1.00. Address 
Mrs. Henry Asmus, 7 Reservoir Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Udall’s “PRACTICE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE,” 3rd 
Edition. This book is an outstanding authority for the 
progressive veterinarian. He should not fail to have it 
in his library. The 3rd edition contains many more 
illustrations and the printed matter has been increased 
20% over the previous edition. It includes the latest 
known developments and approved methods of vet- 
erinary therapy. Price $6. Address Veterinary Magazine 
Corp., 7632 S. Crandon Ave., Chicago, ll. 





%” Sold only to 


Veterinarians 


is a water-soluble sulphur compound which evaporates. 
leaving the sulphur directly on the surface where 
wanted. It is miscible in many oils. Uniformly satisfac- 
tory in the treatment of practically all forms of parasitic 
skin diseases where sulphur therapy is indicated, such 
as sarcoptic mange, itch, dry and moist eczema and the 
lesser forms of skin diseases. Contains no cresylic acid 
coal tar or creolin; hence is safe for cats and othe: 
animals susceptible to such poisons. About 95% de- 
odorized; generally leaves no objectionable odor on 
household pets. Guaranteed by SULPHUR PRODUCTS 
CO., Greensburg, Pa 
SAMPLE? SURE! 
Dealers and Side Line Representatives Wanted 
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Army Veterinary Service 

Transfer.—Capt. Karl H. Willers, from the 
General Dispensary, Washington, D. C., and 
from additional duty at Bolling Field, and 
the Army War College, to the Quartermaster 
Market Center, N. Y., Oct. 22. 

Retirement.—Major Herbert M. Cox, upon 
his own application, retired from active serv- 
ice, and relieved from duty at Camp Shelby, 
Miss., Jan. 31, 1942. 

Temporary Appointments.—To Captain: Ist 
Lieuts. Harold Meyers Deane, Edwin Joseph 
Sunderville, William Edward Bills, and Harry 
John Robertson, Oct. 10. 


Veterinary Reserve Corps 

Promotions.— To Major: Capt. Ashley J. 
Joyner, Oct. 22. To Captain: lst Lieuts. Pearl 
Hugh Hand, Oct. 4; William S. Gochenour, 
Roy Alonzo Resseguire, Oct. 14; Henry J. Lin- 
denstruth, Oct. 21; John E. Craige, Oct. 23; 
Hilding M. Marlowe, Emil L. Koch, Russell S. 
Wann, Oct. 25; Walter Alvin Anderson, War- 
ren Lang Skinner, Edwin James Smith, Wen- 
dell Lee Kanawyer, James Howard Hathaway, 
William Hyde Dieterick, William Russell Hul- 
bush, Ralph D. Barner, Lee Roy Chapman, 
James Durand Ramsey, Alpheus Heise Seeley, 
Robert H. Hartman, Charles J. Whitehead, 
Harry A. Gorman, Jon Alan McCurdy, Burton 
G. Thomson and Horace R. Collins, Nov. 1. 

Transfers.—Capt. Gerald W. Holmberg, from 
the Quartermaster Market Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to the General Dispensary, U. S. 
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Four-year course leads to D.V.M. 
degree. New buildings for dormitories, 
classrooms, laboratories, animal hos- 
pital, clinic, and live stock, on 100-acre 
campus. 


High school graduates accepted for 
the two-year preveterinary college course 
required for admission to the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, 


Write for catalogue to 


EDGAR A. CROSSMAN, M. V. D. 


Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
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Army, Washington, D. C., and to additional 
duty as attending veterinarian, Army War 
College, and Bolling Field, D. C.; Capt. Joseph 
J. Merenda, from Fort Slocum, N. Y., to head- 
quarters, Second Corps Area, Governors Island, 
N. Y.; 1st Lieut. John E. Craige, from Fort Sam 
‘Houston, Texas, to the Ninth Corps Area Labo- 
ratory, Presidio of Monterey, Cal.; 1st Lieut. 
James G. Anderson, from the New York Port 
of Embarkation, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Sec- 
ond Corps Area Service Command at Fort 
Slocum, N. Y.; lst Lieut. Thomas J. Guilfoil, 
from the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to headquarters, Third Corps Area, 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 1st; 1st Lieut. Harold L. 
Geick, from the Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot, Chicago, Ill., to the General Dispensary, 
U. S. Army, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 20. 
Ordered to Extended Active Duty.—Capt. 
Fred J. Bolender, San Francisco Quartermas- 
ter Market Center, San Francisco, Cal.; Ist 
Lieut. Albert Morris Zlotnick, New Jersey 
Quartermaster Depot, Jersey City, N. J. 


a 
Coming Meetings 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 45th annual meeting, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 3-5, 1941. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Association, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Dec. 10, 1941. 

Western New York Veterinary Medical As- 
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They eat it 
on the Feed 


Soluble Iodine 


Single Strength 
Gallon $3.50 


Double Strength 
Pint $.95 Gallon $5.70 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


71 Central Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Pint $.60 














Vital Cogs in 
the Wheels of Preparedness — 
the Men of the Veterinary 
Profession ... and 


ARMOUR’S FOWLER BRAND 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM! 


In these times of emergency, it is of the great- 
est importance that our nation have an ample 
supply of meat. The men of the Veterinary 
Profession are leaders in the determined fight 
to protect livestock production for the health- 
defense of our country. And Armour’s Fowler 
Brand Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Hog 
Cholera Virus are the Veterinarians’ potent 

‘weapons in combating the most dreaded of 
all swine diseases. 

Armour’s Fowler Brand Serum is proved 
dependable by test after test— in the labora- 
tory, and in the field. Its quality is assured 
by the watchful care that is taken in every 
step of the manufacture. Graduate Veterinar- 
ians supervise the preparation of Armour’s 
Fowler Brand Serum... and it is made from 
the most carefully selected materials — with 
the finest of modern equipment and technique. 

eee 
Your ARMOUR’S FOWLER BRAND Serum 
and Virus needs can be quickly and easily filled 
at most Armour Branch Houses or Creamer- 
ies; or by Dr. Robt. D. Wall, 910 28th Street, 
Des Moines; Dr. Robt. J. Hoskins, 3203 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis; Mr. A. G. 
Carter, Findlay, Ohio; Dr. H. W. Brown, 623 
West Main Street, Fort Wayne; Mr. Oliver W. 
Nelson, Nelson Laboratories, Sioux Falls,S.D. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


VETERINARY DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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sociation, annual meeting, S. P. C. A. building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., at 1 p. m., Dec. 11, 1941. 


South Dakota Veterinary Association, Hotel 
Carpenter, Sioux Falls, S. D., Dec. 11-12. 


Delaware Veterinary Medical Association, 
Dutch Village, DuPont Blvd., near Wilmington, 
Del., Dec. 18, 1941. 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dallas, Texas, Dec. 29, 1941. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Asso- 
ciations (joint annual meeting), Memphis, 
Tenn., Jan. 5-7, 1942. 
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SPECIAL 
DAIRMOL DUSTING POWDER 
FOR GRANULAR VAGINITIS 
Antiseptic Astringent 
Compounded under the 
direction of two veter- 


inarians of exceptional 
experience. 


Highly recommended by 
leading herdsmen as the 
best treatment for the 
purpose. 
. Extensively used among 
‘THE DAIRMOL WAY” prominent practitioners. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. Y-121 23rd & Locust Sts. PHIADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Smaller -:- Lighter 
Smoother -:- Quieter 

An All Year Aid 
The Detachable Head feature gives you a com- 


plete service — Clipping, Plucking Length 
Clipping, and Surgical Shaving. 


Price $25.00. Folder free upon request. 


JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 














Cornell Conference for Veterinarians, New 
York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Jan. 7-9, 1942. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7-9, 1942. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, 45th annual meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jan. 8-9, 1942. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association, 
27th annual meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Jan. 12-13, 1942. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 13-15. 

Rhode Island Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Narragansett Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
at 2 p. m., Jan. 13, 1942. 

New Brunswick Veterinary Association, St. 
John, New Brunswick, Jan. 14, 1942. 

South Carolina Association of Veterinarians, 
Columbus, S. Car., Jan. 20, 1942. 

Texas State Veterinary Medical Association, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 20-21, 1942. 

Illinois State Veterinary Association, annual 
meeting, Springfield, Ill., Jan. 22-23, 1942. 

Ontario Veterinary Association, Toronto, 
Ont., Jan. 27-28, 1942. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 27-29, 1942. 
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N SS . 
ACCEPTED AND USED BY THE VETER 
PROFESSION SINCE 1900 


IN THE TREATMENT OF EQUINE LAMENESS 
INVOLVING BONE, BURSA OR TENDON 


“M. A. C. HAS NEVER BEEN SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED" 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. nupson. nv. 







PRICES 
SINGLE BOTTLE $ 2.00 


% pozen 
1 BOTTLE FREE 5.00 
% DOZEN 
2 BOTTLES FREE 8.00 
1 DOZEN 
\ 4 BOTTLES FREE 15.00 
WS 2 DOZEN 
INARY 4 BOTTLES FREE 25.00 





AGENTS SOUTHERN STATES 


Kentucky Serum Co. 
LOUISVILLE, ky. 


FOR PRICES IN CANADA 
WRITE To 


Wingate Chemical Co. 
MONTREAL 
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PRACTICAL FILING CASE for 


“VETERINARY MEDICINE” 


Holds 12 Issues 





Keeps copies clean and handy for 
reference and in order. 
Attractively printed to resemble a 
book when in a bookcase. 
Spring-like flaps in back hold single 
copies or any number up to 12, 
vertical. 

No wires or rods; just slide maga- 
zines in back between flaps. 


40 cents each, three for $1.00, postpaid 








Sturdily constructed of durable 
kraft cardboard. 

Tested and enthusiastically adopt- 
ed by libraries. 

Start a set of "books" with your 
VETERINARY MEDICINE copies. 
Order for back years as well. 
They cost so little and do so much 
you are bound to be pleased. 


Even if you have your magazines permanently bound at the end of 
the year this file is well worth while to preserve them and have them 
always available during the year of publication. The importance of 
keeping copies of veterinary periodicals for reference can hardly be 
overemphasized. In a recent letter Dr. J. G. Horning says: 

“T devote some time each week to reading copies of V. M. of other 
years. It is like a tonic. If the young man entering the profession could 
be induced to read current veterinary periodicals and preserve them and 
use them he could not help but be a better veterinarian. These old 
magazines are a source not only of information but inspiration and 
satisfaction as well. Preserve them. File them. Read them.” 


Veterinary Magazine Corporation 


7632 S. Crandon Ave., Chicago 























“We Wouldn’t Be Here 
If It Weren’t for 


PERANDREN™ 


—Testicular Hormonal Substance Re- 
stores Copulatory Power in Impotent Dogs 


Excellent results are being obtained 
from the use of PERANDREN in 
sexually impotent male humans and 
various animals, small and large. 
Particularly good are reports con- 
cerning selected cases of impotence 
in dogs injected with PERANDREN, 
“Ciba”, a form of the most power- 
ful male sex hormone known. Tying 
ensued in a matter of 24 to 48 
hours with subsequent litters of 
healthy whelps. 


LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Word 
“Perandren” identifies the product as tes- 
tosterone propionate of Ciba’s manufacture. 
Available through usual trade channels. 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Summit, New Jersey 
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The Red Cross Serves 





The American Red Cross, always in the van- 
guard when help is needed, has been called 
upon by the Surgeons General of the Army 
and Navy to establish blood banks for use in 
case of disaster. In response to this request 
there has been formed the American Red Cross 
Blood Procurement project, the objective of 
which is to organize and establish blood banks 
and to maintain a file of registered donors, 
in all cities of the nation. These banks are 
being organized rapidly in the larger cities. 
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When the blood picture is below normal... 


B 
LIVER, IRON AND VITAMIN 
SEALED CAPSULES ARMOUR 


* Liver, Iron and Vitamin B Sealed Capsules Armour are a 
convenient, easily assimilated combination of liver, iron and 
the Vitamin B Complex. 

Their function is manifold. The liver and iron are impor- 
tant ‘“‘blood builders’. The Vitamin B Complex factors are 






essential to proper nerve function ...as appetite stimulants continittighe, fused capsy! 
° ° . . . 3 i e 
...in assuring normal digestion. ...Thus it may be seen that centrate , . rr Extract Con. 


Liver, Iron and Vitamin B Sealed Capsules Armour are 
worthy of serious consideration whenever the blood picture 
is below normal... whenever anemia or general debility and 


loss of ‘‘tone’’ requires prompt, effective treatment. its of Be Suspended 


in a neutral medium 


Available in bottles of 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION, DIRECT YOUR ORDER TO : 
90, 500 and 1,000 enti 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 








_- KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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em All Red Cross beneficence is supported en- aster may receive immediate and proper care. 
uest tirely through the annual membership dues re- If you are a member of the Red Cross, pay 
TOSS ceived during Roll Call. Because of the un- up promptly; if you are not a member, there 
e of paralleled demands put upon it by the world’ will never be a more propitious time to join 
anks condition, the Red Cross has urgent need of than now, during the Annual Red Cross Roll 
a many new members so that victims of dis- Call, November 11th to 30th. 
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In this present emergency the health of our 
domestic animals is of the highest importance. 


THERAPOGEN 


with its manifold uses is an invaluable aid to 
that objective. 





THEODORE MEYER EST. 


213 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Practitioners’ Association Stops 
Illegal Practice 


A permanent restraining order was issued 
by the judge of the circuit court of Pettis 
County, Missouri, against an individual—non- 
graduate — who was practicing veterinary 
medicine without a state license. The action 
was brought in the name of the president of 
the Practitioners’ Association and another 
member. 

In accord with its policy of helping veteri- 
nary practitioners everywhere, the Practition- 
ers’ Association is collecting evidence against a 
number of alleged illegal practitioners in other 
states for the purpose of bringing actions 
against them similar to the successful prosecu- 
tion in Pettis County. The ruling of the Mis- 
souri judge will constitute a valuable precedent 
for the decisions of judges elsewhere. 

The Secretary writes: “We are a healthy 
young association and are showing gratifying 
results in our endeavors to promote the inter- 
ests of our branch of the veterinary profession 
—the practitioners.” For information and 
membership application forms address: Dr. 
J. C. Flynn, Secretary, 3026 Main St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


The Veterinary Profession means just as 
much to mankind as does the Medical Profes- 
sion.—T. Henry Foster, President, John Mor- 
rell & Co. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Deaths of Veterinarians 


Sterling M. Reagan, 74, Hillsboro, Ore., 
Kansas City Veterinary College ’04, August 1. 

Arthur R. Blythe, 38, White City, Kans. 
Killed in automobile accident at Dubuque, 
Iowa. Services were held August 14. 

Malcolm J. Rattray, 54, Vidalia, Ga., Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute ’°12, August 16. 

William R. Claussen, 89, Madison, Wis. A 
native of Denmark, he came to the U. S. in 
1871. University of Pennsylvania ’16, August 
29. 

Harry J. Getman, 70, Spring Lake, Mich., 
Grand Rapids Veterinary College ’06, Septem- 
ber 5. 

John B. Wright, 74, St. Joseph, Mo., Sep- 
tember 7. 

Harry E. Wimer, 64, Eagle, Idaho, Septem- 
ber 18. 

E. T. Hott, 73, Martinsville, W. Va. Formerly 
City Councilman, September 23. 

W. O. Hughes, 53, West Point, Miss., Indiana 
Veterinary College ’16, September 30. 

David Fox, 76, Sacramento, Calif., October 5. 

Henry H. Mayberry, 79, Nashville, Tenn., 
October 16. 

G. J. Sexton, 56, Sumner, Ia., October 18. 

Thomas W. Johnston, 74, Dayton, Ohio. 
Former Food Inspector of Dayton. Ontario 
Veterinary College ’92, October 21. 

Hiram M. Michener, 63, North Wales, Pa., 
University of Pennsylvania ’12, October 25. 


--{ Authorized Veterinary Medicine }*— 


BINDING 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with 
one of America’s foremost, old established book- 
binders by which subscribers can have their copies 
economically bound to the specifications of Veteri- 
nary Medicine in handsome, lasting volumes. 


Bound complete with Index. 12 issues per volume, 
January to December, inclusive. Subscriber’s name 


stamped in gold, if desired, at no additional cost. 
Bound books will be sent express collect. Copies 
should be sent prepaid. Check or Money Order 
should accompany order, made payable to: 


DE LUXE BOOK 
CLOTH — Distinctive 
pattern. A quality 
binding that is dur- 
able, attractive, and 
waterproof. 

Price....$1.50 per Vol. 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


308 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Specializing in the binding of new and old books, magazines and manuscripts. 
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RED UDDER LINIMENT 


The incorporation of 
the costly azo dye, 
Biebrich Scarlet Red, 
with camphor,- winter- 
green, turpentine, and 
chloroform in a heavy 
emollient base has 
given us the finest 
product known for 
treating inflammations 
of the udder. RED 
UDDER LINIMENT 
will not stain the 
hands but penetrates 
and stains the udder, 
leaving the odor of 
wintergreen  through- 
out the barn. Give 
your clients an oppor- 
tunity to compare this 
product with cheap 
“salves” so widely 
sold by lay houses and 
we know that RED 
UDDER LINIMENT 
will soon be one of 
your best dispensing 
items, 


Dozen 350cc 
Bottles. .$3.50 


: ' 1 Gallon 
Send check with order 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS CO. 
NEW CASTLE, IND. 
J. J. ARNOLD, D.V.M., President 
Finest Pharmaceuticals at Lower Cash Prices. 
Write for Our Price List. 


Jobbers Solicited. 
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Civil Service Examinations 


The examination for Junior Veterinarians 
announced earlier by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, has been superseded by one which 
provides not only for the position of Junior 
Veterinarian at $2000 per year but for the 
position of Assistant Veterinarian at $2600. 
The Assistant Veterinarians will, in part, have 
much the same duties as the Junior but, in 
addition, they will inspect dairy and other 
food products in C.C.C. camps, and make milk 
sanitation surveys, also advise state and local 
health departments on milk sanitation prob- 
lems. To be eligible for the position of assist- 
ant veterinarian, the applicant must have had 
two years experience in inspecting food and 
dairy products. Information and application 
blanks may be obtained from any first or 
second class postoffice or from the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 


The extension service of the College of Agri- 
culture of Wisconsin has issued a special cir- 
cular entitled “Prevent Swine Erysipelas.”.. 
Dr. B. A. Beach, of the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science of the college, warns that this 
disease is on the increase in Wisconsin and 
cautions against buying animals and adding 
them to healthy herds, since this practice is 
largely responsible for the spread of the 
disease. 





SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR 


INCOME TAX 


BY USING THE 


LIISTACOUNT 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


America’s Largest Printers 
to the Professions 


15 EAST 22ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Repeat Sales Tell the Story of 
. , 
Justonesd. Success 
Veterinarians throughout the country have 
used FISTONE successfully. They have tried it, 


found to their satisfaction that it does every- 
thing we claim for it. 


The unequalled efficacy of FISTONE against 
the chronic suppurative affections is acknowl- 
edged by many veterinarians. 


Also, FISTONE plays an important part in its 
role of a conditioner, as the well-being of any 
animal afterwards is most important. 


The Fistone and Appliance Company 
College Corner, Ohio 

Enclosed please find check for $8.00 for which send 
me one dozen 1!2-ounce boxes of FISTONE (Trial 
Order) once only. (Regular price $10.) One-half 
dozen boxes $5.00. 


Address ..... 
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For the Veterinarian 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


Specialized formulae compounded especially for the needs 
of the busy practitioner. 


BIOLOGICS 


Large stock of well known products. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Complete line of all Veterinary instruments and 
sundries. 


Detroit Veterinary Supply Co. 


1792-98 Wabash Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Branch—Windsor, Ont. 








Zo Recommend This 
NEW FEEDING PROGRAM 


For Dogs ! 


‘Dog owners value highly professional advice that 
tells them not only how to feed well but how to 
feed economically with safety. 

Heretofore, the most economical feeding programs 
were endangered by the uncertainties of nutrition- 
al qualities. But now, through a sensational new 
triple test system, Wayne I-Q Dog Food protects 
feeding values and makes your recommendation 
safe and profitable, not only for the dog owner, 
but for you, too. 

Send for free sample and complete scientific in- 
formation about the Wayne Triple Testing System. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES - CHICAGO - SERVICE DEPT. + FORT WAYNE, IND. 
MILLS AT: OMAHA, PEORIA, E. ST. LOUIS, FORT WAYNE, MEMPHIS, BUFFALO, PORTSMOUTH VA. 











